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‘THe WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, sINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
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HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC (established 


1361), St. Grorce’s Hatt, Langham Place, Regent Street, opposite the Lang- 
ham Hotel. 
PrincipaL—Proresson WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 


Harmony and Composition—Dr. Wylde. 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Herr Hensler, and Mr. J. F. Barnett. 
Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Gilardoni, and Schira. 
Harp—MM. Oberthfr, and T, H. Wright; Sight Reading, Herr Ganz. 
Organ—Mr. George Cooper and Mr. W. Beavan. 

Harmonium—M. Lemmens, 

Concertina—Signor Regondi. 

Violin—Herr Jansa and Herr Strauss, 

Violoncello—M. Paque. 

Italian—Sig. Pepoli. 

French—M, Cotte. 

Deportment—M. Petit. 

Elocution and Acting—Mrs. Stirling. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on Mowpay, Sepremper 30, The Academy 
{s for Amateurs as well as for Professional Students, Ladies and Gentlemen. Fee, 
£5 5s, per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. Three terms in the 

ear. Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons on one day. The 

xamination Days for the Admission of New Students are Monday, September 23, 
and Tuesday, September 24, between the hours of 11 and 4. The fee for Mrs. Stirling's 
Class and the Language and Deportment Classes is £1 1s. per term. Prospectuses 
at the Hall, JOHN BLAGROVE, Sec. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S PIANOFORTE 

RECITALS,—CLIFTON.—Mr. Danie. has the honour to announce that he 

has engaged the distinguished Pianist, Mr. BRINLEY RICHARDS, to give, at the 

Victoria Rooms, Ciirron, TWO RECITALS (Oct. 3rd and 4th) of CLASSICAL 

and MODERN P{ANOFORTE MUSIC, and a Selection from his Own Composi- 
tions, including the following :— 


THE ANGEL'S SONG, 
WARBLINGS AT EVE. 

WELSH FANTASIAS—Nos, 1 and 2. 
LA REINE BLANCHE. Galop. 


And a Selection from his “* CLASSICAL PIANIST,” “ STUDENT'S PRACTICE," 
and “PIANIST'S LIBRARY." 


Programmes, etc., to be had at the Victoria Rooms, and of Messrs. Robert Cocks 
& Co., New Burlington Street, London, 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS, Victorta Rooms, Ciirrox, Octoner 3ap aNnp 4TH, — Sonata, 
Op. 26 (Sonata Pathetique)—Beethoven; Pol , in E flat—Weber; Studies : 
Repos d'Amour,” “Si oiseau j'etais”—Henselt; Impromptu, A flat—Chopin ; 
Andante, G flat (“La Truite”)—Heller; Caprice, E major—Mendelssohn; Lieder 
ohne Worte—Mendelssohn ; Capriccio (from a MS. volume written for the Princess 
Amelia)—Handel; “ The Harmonious Blacksmith "—Handel. Mr. Brinley Richards 
will also perform a Selection from his own works ; among others, his “* Octave Studies " 
(F major and F minor) ; ‘« Andante con moto " (Pastorale); ‘* Premitre Tarentelle ;" 
The Angels’ Song;” “ Picciola;” “Souvenir de Bellini;" New Fantasia, “ 





VIVE LA REINE. 
NYMPHS OF THE FOUNTAINS, 
PREMIERE TARANTELLA. 











EXCELLENT AND SUPERIOR WINES. 
ST. JULIAN (superior), 25s. 6d.; ST. JULIAN (No. 2), 21s. 6d.; 
ST. ESTEPHE, 18s. 6d.; ST. EMILLION, 15s.; and Fine MEDOC, 14s, 


R. VAN PRAAG begs to inform his Friends and 
Customers that he is now enabled to forward them the above excellent 
WINES, VINTAGE 1862. Mr. Van Praac still adheres to the above low prices 
(for CASH ONLY), notwithstanding the failure of the crops again this year, and 
insures all the articles to be genuine; shipped direct from Bordeaux. Mr, Vaw 
PraaG invites his Friends to taste his Wines, and references can be given to those 
Gentlemen who have already favoured him with their orders. In order to facilitate 
those Gentlemen who wish to purchase Wines per Cask or Half-Cask, Mr. Van 
Praac undertakes to bottle them at Cost Price per dozen, and deliver them Free of 
Expense ; the purchaser to return the Empty Bottles. Any Order can be executed 
for Casks or Half-Casks within Eight or Eleven Days. 


Genuine CIGARS, from 20s, to 32s, 6d. the Box of 100, 
Applications to be made to Mr. Van Praag, at his Office, 244, Regent St. (2nd Floor), 


MISS GRACE ARMYTAGE, Soprano, 
(Mrs. H. C. Sanders) 


AND 
Mr. H. C. SANDERS, Baritone, 


WILL APPEAR FOR TWO WEEKS 
AT THE 


ROYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, MARGATE, 
Commencing October lst, 1867. 
Address as above, or 
90, HEMINGFORD ROAD, Barnsbury, N. 


MDLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, 
(Soprano-Contralto) 
Of La Scala, Teatro Orienti, ete., 


‘§ OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for OPERA (Italian 
and English), CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, ete. 

ADDRESS: Care of Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 
Foreign Music Wareuouse, 244, Recent Street, W. 
MADAMHBE BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 

Pr at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 
TORIOS, OPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season. 


ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Srreer, W. 














Valse" (“Romeo et Juliette "), first time; “The Nymphs of the Fountain" 
Caprice & la Valse), first time; and by particular request, his ‘*‘ Welsh Fantasias,” 
orth and South Wales; Finale, “ Vive la Reine” (Galop de Concert).—Thursday 
Evening at Eight, and Friday Morning at Three o’clock. 





MR. JAMES GASKIN’S VOCAL ACADEMY, DUBLIN. 


i ee AUTUMN SEASON having commenced, the 
Clas 


ee VOCAL WORKS will be rehearsed by the Pupils of the Upper 


Dover, oe WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 









H, Smarr, 
Sona, ‘NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN” ..cccsccccccssseseeese W. Guernsey. 
Bautap, “THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE”............ +e VINCENT WALLACE, 
Cavatina, “MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE.’ soe W. GUERNSEY. 
Inist BALLap, “ OH COME TO GLENGARIFF "........e00 ewe A. GREVILLE. 


New Sona, “ THE SPRING” W. Guernsey. 


ME. AGUILAR begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 


that he has ret y = 
cent, Hyde Park. eturned to Town for the Season. Address—17, Gloucester Cres- 


Miss AGUILAR begs to inform her Friends and Pupils 


that 
Crescent, em, returned to Town for the Season, Address—17, Gloucester 











MR. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) 


18 OPEN TO 
ENGAGEMENTS FOR ORATORIOS AND CONCERTS. 
ADDRESS: . 


Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Strezr, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


Mss BERRY GREENING will sing the Variations on 

“ CHERRY RIPE" (composed expressly for her), and“ THE SONGSTRESS 
OF SPRING” (composed by ALFrrep Carper), at York, September 28th; Birstall, 
30th; Gomersall, October Ist; Batley, 2nd; Leeds, 3rd; Settle, 4th; Lancaster, 
5th; Manchester, 6th ; and Liverpool, 8th. 


ISS LUCY FRANKLEIN begs to announce her 


REMOVAL to 10, Butstrope Stawst, Mancuester Square, W. She is at 
liberty for Engagements and Pupils in the coming Season, except during her few 














weeks’ tour with Madame LemMsys-SHERBINGTON. 
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LEWIS THOMAS will sing Raxpeccer’s popular Trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI,” at Derby, September 30th ; Scarborough, October Ist; and Rochdale, 2nd. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Bewneprior’s popular 

Variations on “« THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” and her own admired 

song, “A DAY 100 LATE,” at Mr, Rea’s Promenade Concerts, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Oct. 28th to Nov. 2nd. 


ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing Vincent 
Watace's highly popular “SONG OF MAY,” at Mrs. John Macfarren’s 
Pianoforte and Voeal Recital, Brunswick House, Wandsworth Road, on Thursday, 
October 3rd. Programmes may be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street. 


Miss ANNA HILES (Soprano) is now making her 


Engagements in the Provinces, for the Winter Season, for Oratorios and 
Concerts. Address—5, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


ADAME EMMELINE COLE will sing Tus Evenine 


and the 4th October in Glasgow; returns to Town on 6th. Communications 
to be addressed 126, Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


DLLE. ANGELE will sing Beyevict’s “ ROCK ME 
TO SLEEP,” and Henry Smart’s “* LADY OF THE LEA,” at Edin- 
burgh, Ta1s Day, September 28th. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 

her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 

Autumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Jreland. All 

communications addressed to her at Messrs. MeTzier’s, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 


bees HALL, sy tue SEA, Caer v'ORcHESTRE 
AT MARGATE, 
* For true Summer SEASON. 


R. KING HALL (at present Soro Pianist at the 


Hall-by-the Sea) will be happy to receive pupils on his return to Town, of 
which due notice will be given. 


THE HALL-BY-THE-SEA. 
R. JOSEPH SCATES, Oboist (Pupil of Barnrerr), 


will returnto London at the close of his engagement at Margate, October 
8th. Address to his residence, 68, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, N.W. 


R. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT begs to announce 


his arriva] in London for the Season.—21, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


R. RENWICK begs to request that Letters respecting 
Concerts, etc., may for the future be addressed to Dudley Villa, Upper 
Cheyne Row, Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


R. F. B. JEWSON begs to inform his Friends and 


Pupils that he has returned to Town for the Season.—21, Manchester Street, 
Manchester Square. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS begs to announce his 


return to London. Letters to be sent to his residence, No, 6, St. Mary 
Abbotts’ Terrace, Kensington. 


R. G. B. ALLEN will play his popular “GALOP 


FURIEUX," at Derby, September 30th; Scarborough, October 1st; and 
Rochdale, 2nd, 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all letters and en- 


gagements for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., may be addressed to him—Adelphi 
Chambers, Strand, or Fern Bank, Ascot, Berks. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," as sung by him with immense 


success at the Grand Concerts, Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, at Ipswich, October 
15th; and Brighton, 24th. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Buomenrnat’s 


new“ TWILIGHT SONG,” at Covent Garden Theatre, this week. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his Engage- 
ments during the Season. ' 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr, Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globe, 


**Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart wh aes 
—Morning Star. ation saa 


ane. LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 
ROSVENOR Street to 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, three d 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


Mss MELLIS, Mr. LEIGH WILSON, and Mr. 






























































Just Published, Part II., 1867, 
ENRY WHITE & SON’S CATALOGUE OF 


CLASSICAL MUSIC, Vocal and Instrumental, Ancient and Modern, con- 
sisting of Elementary Works; Cathedral, Organ, and other Sacred Music; Handel's 
Oratorios; English and Foreign Operas; Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets, 
Septets, full Orchestra Music, Scores, etc. Post free for one stamp. 


London: H. Waite & Son, 337, Oxford Street. 





On October 1st, in one vol. post 8vo, with three Portraits, 


ETTERS OF DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz. : 


Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Translated from tho 
German by Lady WaLLAcg. 


London: Loncmans, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE VOCAL SONATA, 


(Just Published) 
SONATA DUO, FOR A SOPRANO VOICE AND THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 


HE Author, being desirous of distributing this Composi- 

tion to the Members of the Musical Profession, offers it at the cost price. On 

receipt of 2s, 6d. in Stamps or otherwise, from a Musical Professor, addressed to Mr. 
Fow er, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by return of post. 

The Sonata contains 30 pages of closely engraved Music, and is the first and only 
Composition that has ever been written in the Sonata form for the Voice and Piano. 
«eee... A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.”"—T7he Times. 

“ At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most striking of which wag 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano."—T7he Morning Post, 

“ The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many positions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in full proportions, for voice and plano, played by the composer and sung by 
Mdlle, Bauermeister.”—T7he Standard, 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 











LONELINESS 2. = cco ee wee 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 
L'ORTOLANELLA 4, sre tne 
LA SPINAZZOLESE ... ore teat 
LITALIA 2. ose tte ote wee wt tte 


London: Cramer & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,’ by Offenbach. 


CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach'’s “‘LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN ” (“Conversation Alsacienne”), Publishers are cautioned not to ime 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co, 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 








Just Published, price 4s,, 


“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” 


TRANSCRIPTION VARIED ON 
GUGLIELMO'S POPULAR SONG. 


By EMILE BERGER. 


‘A more effective, and, at the same time, pleasantly instructive pianoforte fan- 
tasia, there is not than this. There is in it just enough to keep the mind and hands 
of the player in a state of comfortable activity. The melody is very pretty, and the 
passages M. Berger has written upon it all lie nicely to the hands. The design is 
clear and understandable throughout ; and so we have to compliment this popular 
writer on his success, and heartily recommend his work to all who wish to improve 
their musical taste and pianoforte practice."—Dundee Advertiser. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co.. 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
WEET DORA. A.tey’s new Ballad. Sung by Mdlle. 
Liebhart with immense success at the Agricultural Hall, vociferously encored 
every night. ‘Sweet Dora’ elicited unanimous calls for repetition.” Vide 
Standard, 
Published This Day, 
HE LITTLE ROAMER. Attey’s new Ballad. Sung 


by Miss Susan Galton during Miss Louisa Pyno’s Drawing-room Operetta 
Tour; encored every night. 


Price 4s, each; sent post free for 25 stamps. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” Words 
_ by Knicur Summers; Music by WitueLm Kuoss, Sung with great success 
by Signor Fou, and always encored. Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN.* 
Tue INstRUMENT. 

Despite all contrary assertions, based upon pretended monuments, the 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman ancients were unacquainted with instru- 
ments played with a bow. Neither India nor Egypt furnish the least 
traces ; so with Greece and Italy—in fact throughout all the old civi- 
lized world. As I stated in the Résumé Philosophique del’ Histoire de la 
Musique, the bow comes from the west, it was introduced throughout 
Europe by the western nations. If viols are found among the modern 
Arabs in Persia and in Turkey it was taken there by Europeans in the 
time of the Crusades. The goudock of the Russian peasant, and the 
erwth of the ancient Irish, appear to proceed from the highest antiquity, 
and to have been the type of instruments of this nature. The Irish 
chroniclers speak of musicians who, in the sixth century, were cele- 
brated for their talent on the crwth, a species of viol with six strings, 
and Venance Forturat, a Latin poet who wrote in 609, states formally 
that this instrument belonged to Great Britain. 

It is not my intention to pursue here the various transformations of 
bow instruments in-the middle ages; it will suffice to observe that 
there were frequent mutations from the thirteenth century to the six- 
teenth, equally in the common kinds, vulgarly called in French rebec, 
and in Germany Geige ohne Bunde (violins without band or side pieces) 
which possessed only three strings, as in the improved viols, the body 
of which was formed of belly and back joined by side pieces as our 
Violins, Tenors, and Basses, The smaller kinds possessed only three 
strings, the larger kind had four, there were also others with five, with 
six, and with seven strings, 
tIn the middle age, the rebec, called rubebbe, possessed but two strings. 
It is the same which, carried to the Arabs, has acquired the name of 
rebab, From the fifteenth century it is found with its three strings. 
This instrament took nearly the form of a mandoline, the neck and the 
body being formed from a single piece, the finger board being as wide 
as the entire instrument, and reaching within a short distance of the 
bridge. No passage was left for the bow in the body of the instrument, 
but the body was very narrow, and the bridge formed a point for the 
middle string to rest upon, so that this string could be touched by the 
bow without touching the others. Similar to all instruments, since 
the fifteeenth century, the rebec was made of four different sizes, the 
smallest of which was called discant, or upper; then followed in pro- 
gressively larger proportions, the alto, the tenor, and the bass. The 
dancing master’s it in the latter years of the eighteenth century was 
all that remained of the ancient rebec. 

The viol was called vielle in the middle age. This is the viole of the 
Italians, and the vehuela of the Spaniards, There were several kinds. 
From the fifteenth century, one of this kind had a flat belly, anda 
place for fixing the strings similar to that of the guitar. As in the lute 
and all string instruments played with the fingers, the finger board was 
divided in distances for placing the fingers. From the fifteenth century 
the bellies of viols assumed the raised or vaulted form, the backs 
remaining flat. The cavities at the side which had been very large and 
straight, were made in the shape of a section of a circle, and were 
reduced to the dimensions necessary for the use of the bow. The raised 
bellies rendered’it necessary to alter the bridge into the bridge shape, 
so as to incline towards the ribs. Hence the term bridge, which is 
called by the Italians, from its form, Ponticello, The divisions for the 
fingers on the finger-board were retained on the viols up to the second 
half of the eighteenth century. During the fifteenth century the vaulted 
form viol possessed five strings ; in the commencement of the sixteenth 
it had six. The first string was called in Italy canto, the second sonata, 
~ third mezzana, the fourth tenore, the fifth bordone, and the sixth 

asso, 

The viol was divided into three kinds, which were called upper or 
soprano, tenor and bass, The tenor was used also to play the second 
upper or alto, it was then tuned a note higher; the tuning of the upper 
viol was, commencing from the first string, D—A, E, C, G, D; that of 
the tenor tuned to alto, A, E, B, G, D, A; the same instrument tuned 
to tenor, G, D, A, F, C,G; and the bass, D, A, E, C,G,D. At the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, the use of instruments 
specially for accompanying the voice became general; there was added 
to the other viols a double bass viol, which was called violone, that is, 
large viol. This also had six strings, and was tuned a fourth lower than 
the bass viol, thus, A, E, B, G, D, A. Anterior to 1650, this instrument 
was rarely used in France, it was then called viole & la mode de Lorraine. 

In imitation of the vaulted form viol, there were made, from the 
fifteenth century, a small instrument of the same kind, which the 
Italians called violino, that is small viol. This is the instrument 
Which was called violin in France, and Geige in Germany. 

It is probable that the violin originally had the same number of 








" Translated from the French of M. E. J. Fétis, Chapel Master to the King 
of the Belgians, Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


&e., by 








strings as the other viols; that these were tuned a fourth above the 
upper viols, viz., G, D, A, F, C, G; and that the neck also possessed 
the divisions for the fingers ; but it was soon discovered that the finger- 
board of the violin was not wide enough to allow any one to play with 
facility with so large a number of strings and that the place for the 
fingers to produce the intonations was too narrow to admit of divisions, 
These were removed: the strings were reduced to four, which were 
tuned in fifths; making the first string E, as it is at the present day, 
It cannot be doubted that these improvements originated in France; 
for on reference to the list of instruments employed in the Orfeo of 
Monteverde, it will be seen that the violin was called in Italy, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and at the beginning of the seventeenth, 
violino piccola alla francese. 

The oldest maker of violins on record was a native of Brittany, 
named Jean Kerlin. He followed his trade about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. La Borde, author of the imperfect and voluminous 
Essai sur la Musique, relates that he saw in Brittany a violin with four 
strings, the handle of which did not appear to have been changed ; and 
which, instead of the ordinary tail-piece, had a small piece of ivory 
inlaid, pierced with four holes, This violin was thus labelled, Joann 
Kerlino, anno 1449, It was afterwards brought to Paris, and Koliker, 
a musical instrument maker of that city, had it in his possession in 
1804. The belly was more raised than the good modern Italian 
violins, and was not equally rounded at the upper and lower extremities : 
the sides ill-formed and flattened. Its tone was sweet and mufiled, 
and resembled much those instruments made by Anthony Amati at the 
close of the sixteenth century. After Jean Kerlin there was a lapse of 
60 years in the history of the manufacture of violins, for the only maker 
of this instrument whose name has come down to us, is Gaspard 
Duiffoprugcar, born in the Italian Tyrol, and who commenced making 
his violins at Bologna about 1510, working afterwards in Paris and at 
Lyons, One violin only of the large pattern which bears his name, is 
in existence; it is dated 1539. The quality of tone of this instrument 
is powerful, penetrating, but when played upon for some time it loses 
its intensity. Like an old man, it needs repose to recover its faculties. 
The scroll represents the head of a king’s jester, with a plaited frill. 
This violin belonged to M. Meerts, formerly first solo violinist of the 
Theatre Royal, Brussels, and Professor of the Conservatory of that city. 

Gaspard de Salo, thus called from being born in the small town of 
Salo, upon the lake of Garda, in Lombardy, manufactured in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. He was specially celebrated for his viols, 
basses, and double-bass viols, then more employed than the violin. 
Nevertheless, an excellent violin of his make, dated 1576, was met 
with in a collection of valuable instruments, which were sold at Milan 
in 1807 ; and the Baron de Begge was in possession of one of which 
Rodolphe Kreutzer often spoke with admiration. These instruments, 
of rather a large pattern, possess a powerful tone, approximating to that 
of the alto, 

Contemporaneously with Gaspard de Salo, the two trothers, André 
and Nicholas Amati became famous for the excellence of their viols and 
bass viols—they also made excellent violins, the tone of which was 
mellow and agreeable, but were wanting in body, like all the instru- 
ments made by the members of this family. André and Nicholas, 
about 1570, made violins of a large pattern for the Chamber Music of 
Charles the Ninth, King of France. These instruments were re- 
markable for the beauty of their form, and perfection of finish. The 
varnish was of a gold colour shaded with red. ‘Two of these were seen 
in Paris by Professor Cartier about 1810. The successors of André and 
Nicolas Amati retained in the family the fame of those artists for more 
than a century and a half. Antonie, son of André Jerome, his brother, 
and Nicolas, son of Jerome, were all instrument makers of high repute, 
but the sonority of their violins and basses, admirably adapted for the 
music of their time, are much too weak for the modern noisy system ; 
however, Paganini possessed a violin of Jeryne Amati, large pattern, 
which he prized most highly. b 

Two Italian makers were also famous at the beginning, and nearly 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century for their violins : the first 
is Jean Paul Magini, who had an establishment at Brescia, his native 
town. His instruments are dated from 1612 to 1640. The pattern of 
these instruments is generally very large, although there are some of 
the small size. The bellies are raised—the back rather flat at the 
extremities—swells out exceedingly towards the sides, which are very 
wide; the curves being well rounded towards the angles. A double 
row of purfling runs round both belly and back—terminating in some 
instances in an ornament at the upper and lower parts of the back. 
Most of Magini’s violins are varnished with spirit of wine of a deep 
gold colour. Their tone is less mellow than those of the Straduani, 
and less powerful than the Guarneri: more analogous with the tone of 
the viol, and its character somewhat melancholic. The second maker 
of that period celebrated in Italy is Jean Granzino; he resided at 
Milan, and worked there from 1612 to 1635. His violins, of large 
pattern, resemble those of Gaspard de Salo. 
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The glory of Italy for the construction of bow instruments attained its 
zenith between the middle of the seventeenth century and the first half of 
the 18th. To this period belongs the names of Straduariand Guarneri. 
Antonie Straduari, better known under the Latinized name of Straduarius, 
the most celebrated maker of violins, viols, and basses, was born at 
Cremona in 1664; he reached his 83rd year, and continued working 
until his death in 1717. A pupil of the Amati, he worked a long time 
with them, and upon their models. Towards 1700 he left them, and 
from that time changed his proportions—increased his form—lowered 
the bellies, and was as fastidious in the degrees of thickness of the wood 
as he was in the choice of the wood he employed. Contrary to the 
principles of the older Italian masters the thickness increases towards 
the centre, in order to give support to the bridge upon which the 
tension of the string bears; and diminishes gradually towards the 
flanks of the instrument, All is calculated, in the works of this 
excellent artist for the better production of tone. To these advantages 
are superadded equality in all the strings, grace of form, finish of detail, 
and brilliancy of varnish, In a large concert-room a good violin of 
Joseph Guarneri has more power of sonority; but in a drawing-room 
nothing can possibly equal the brilliant mellowness of a well preserved 
Straduari. Unfortunately many have fallen into unskilful hands. 

The family of the Guarneri or Guanerius, has also become illustrious 
for the manufacture of bow instruments, This family was also 
originally of Cremona, and constantly resided there, with the exception 
of Pierre Guarneri, who settled at Mantua, and still resided there in 
1747. The most celebrated of these makers is Joseph Guarneri, called 
in Italy Guarneri del Gesu, from his violins bearing the mark IHS. He 
was born at Cremona at the close of the seventeenth century. It is said 
he learned his trade in the workshop of Straduari, but he never attained 
his master’s delicacy of finish ; on the contrary, his work evidences very 
frequently great carelessness. His Fs, nearly straight and angular, are 
badly shaped; his purfling badly traced; in fact, his instruments carry 
no masterly appearance, and one is tempted to believe that the excellent 
quality of their tone arises more from the happy choice of material than 
from studied principles. Nevertheless, on close inspection, it is evident 
positive principles guided him in the construction of his instraments—as 
he has copied no maker who preceded him. He had two patterns, one 
small, the other large, the bellies slightly raised, and their thickness 
rather exceeding that of Straduari. The large patterns which proceed 
from Joseph Guarneri, are few in number, and rarely met with. It was 
upon one of these instruments that Paganini played at all his concerts. 
The tone of these instruments is exceedingiy brilliant, and carries 
to a great distance; but the tone is less round and mellow than the 
instruments of Straduari, and pleases less near than at a certain distance. 

After Straduari and Joseph Guarneri, the art seems to have attained 
its highest point of excellence, and the Italian makers appear not to 
have sought to improve, contenting themselves with copying the one 
or the other of these masters, Laurent Guadagnini, pupil of Straduari, 
copied the small patterns of his master. The first and second string of 
kis violins possess brilliancy and roundness, but the third is unfor- 
tunately mufiled. He had a son, who worked at Milan until towards 
the end of 1770, following the style of his father; but his instruments 
are less sought after. ‘The Gagliani also copied the Straduari, but their 
instruments are far from equalling those of the master, doubtless from 
want of care in the selection of material. Reggieri and Alvani copied 
the form of Joseph Guarneri; they produced good violins, but are less 

valuable than the Straduari. 

The Tyrol lays claim to same excellent makers of bow instruments, 
the chief of whom is Jaques Steiner, who was born about 1620 at 
Absone, a village near Inspruck. This celebrated maker, at three 
different periods, changed his make: firstly, while pupil of the Amati 
at Cremona—the violins of this period are adinirably finished, and are 
extremely scarce. The belly is more raised than the Amati, the scrolls 
longer and wider in the lower part. All the labels of these violins are 
written and signed in his own handwriting. One of these magnificent 
instruments, bearing the date of 1644, was the property of Gardel, ballet- 
master of the opera at Paris, who performed upon it successfully in the 
ballet of Za Dansomanie. Secondly, when established at Absone, after 
having married, he produced an immense quantity of instruments, 
carelessly finished, from 1650 to 1667. However, after having led a 
life of poverty for several years, obliged to hawk his own violins, which 
he sold for siz florins each, he received orders from some noblemen, 
which improved his position. His genius from this period took a new 
flight, and he produced some splendid instruments, which are recognized 
by the scrolls, which represents heads of animals, by the close veining 
of his bellies, by the close and even small ribs, and by the varnish, 
resembling red mahogany faded by time into a brown colour, Stiener 
was assisted at this time by his brother Marc, who, later, entered the 
order of the Brother Hermits—by the three brothers Klots (Mathias 
George, and Sebastian), and by Albani, all of whom were his pupils. 
The reproach attached to Steiner’s instruments of possessing a nasal tone, 
apply only to those of this period, the labels of which are printed : 





there are, however, some admirable instruments of this same period, 
which were in the possession of the violinist Ropiquet, of the Marquis 
de las Rosas, a grandee of Spain, of the Count de Marp, a Parisian 
amateur, and of Frey, an artist of the opera, and publisher of music. 
There is an excellent tenor of the third period, formerly the property 
of M. Matrot de Preville, governor of the port of L’Orient. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


MUSIC IN VIENNA IN THE YEAR 1793. 
(From Thayer's Life of Beethoven.) 

We begin with the musical drama. The enthusiasm of Joseph II. 
for a German national opera (to which we are indebted for Mozart's 
Seraglio), did not prove of long duration, and the Italian opera-buffa 
regained its place in his affections. The newly engaged company were 
in a condition, however, to perform Mozart’s Figaro and Don Juan, as 
well as Salieri’s Azur. 

On the evening of the 13th of March, 1790, Leopold II. arrived in 
Vienna, to ascend the throne of his deceased brother; but, for a while, 
no change occurred in the Court theatres. Before the 5th of July he 
had not entered any theatre, and the first opera which he attended was 
Salieri’s Azur (Dec. 21), in the company of his guest, King Ferdinand 
of Naples. But when he had become sufficiently well settled on the 
Imperial throne—had succeeded in setting aside Joseph’s numerous 
reforms—had brought the Turkish war to a close and happily got 
through with his various coronations, he turned his thoughts also to the 
theatre. ‘The Emperor had it in his mind,” writes the actor Lange 
(Biography, p. 167) “to raise the stage to the highest pitch both in 
regard to the variety of plays and the splendour of each individually, 
and for that end he spared no expense. Singers of both sexes were 
enrolled for serious Italian opera; and a company of dancers for a 
ballet, under the ballet-master Mazarelli, was engaged.” Salieri, 
although then but 41 years old, and enriched by the observation and 
experience of 20 years in the conducting of the opera, received gracious 
leave, according to Mosel, but, according to other and better authorities, 
directions to withdraw from the opera orchestra and confine himself to 
his duties as director of the sacred music in the Court chapel, besides 
the composition ot one opera yearly, should it be required. The Vienna 
Zeitung of Jan. 28, 1792, mentions the appointment of Joseph Weigl, 
Salieri’s pupil and assistant, then 25 years old, as “Kapellmeister 
and Kompositeur at the Royal Imperial National Court Theatre, with 
1,000 florins salary.” The title “ Kompositeur” was an empty one; 
although already favourably known to the public, he was forbidden to 
write new operas for the court stage; for this end “ famous masters” 
were to be drawn to Vienna. A first fruit of this new order of things 
was the performance of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto (Feb. 7, 1792), 
with which, and with good reason, Leopold was so enraptured, that he 
gave the performers a supper and ordered them back into the theatre to 
do the opera over again. It was one of the Emperor’s last theatrical 
enjoyments; on the lst of March he died, and his wife likewise on the 
15th of May following. Accordingly the Court theatres were closed for 
the greater part of the time from March 1 to May 24; and yet during 
the thirteen months, which ended with the 15th of December, Italian 
Opera had been given 180 times (134 times in the palace and 46 times 
in the Karnthnerthor Theatre), the Ballet 163 times; so that, inasmuch 
as no innovations entered for the time being, there was an abundance 
for a young composer like Beethoven to hear and see in these branches 
of art. All accounts agree, that the opera company at that time was of 
uncommon excellence, and their performance, with that of the dis- 
tinguished orchestra, proved the value of the long experience, the 
refined taste, the indefatigable zeal and the profound knowledge of their 
last leader, Salieri, As Beethoven found the opera in the first week of 
November, 1792, so it remained during the next two years—exclusively 
Italian, but of the first rank. 

Just at that time, by a special stroke of uncommonly good fortune, a 
smaller, private theatrical enterprise had been so successful, that after 
ten years it was able to build and occupy the best playhouse in Vienna, 
and for some time to surpass the Royal Theatre in the excellence and 
splendour of its operatic performances—we mean Schikaneder’s Theater 
auf der Wieden. In the year 1793, to be sure, the company was weak, 
its house small, its performances bad enough. 

* * * * * * 

Of Schikaneder and his company, a writer of that time says: ‘‘ The 
two theatres of any note (beside the Court theatres) are that of 
Schikaneder on the Wieden, and that of Marinelli, or the so-called 
Casperl, in the Leopoldstadt. In both were given German plays and 
German operas. As regards decoration, costume, and execution of the 
orchestra, there is plenty to see and hear in both theatres ; so much the 
worse the sing-song and the acting there. As the Italian operas are 
performed so excellently in the Court theatre, neither of the German 
theatres perhaps dares to translate and serve them up; on the contrary, 
everything in these theatres is enchanted, full of magic; thus for 
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example we have The Magic Flute, The Magic Ring, The Enchanted 
Arrow, The Magic Mirror, The Magic Crown, and more such wretched 
necromancy, the sight and hearing of which is enough to turn one inside 
out, Text and music dance their pitiful measures side by side—except 
the Zauberfléte—so that one does not know whether the poet sought to 
surpass the composer, or the composer the poet, in mere nonsense 
scribbling. To which add, that these miserable productions are 
still more miserably represented. Mozart’s excellent music to the 
Zauberflite is so murdered upon Schikaneder’s stage, that you would 
fain run away for pity. Not a single singer, male or female, is to be 
heard there, who is above mediocrity in singing or in action. The 
same is the case with the German Opera in inelli’s theatre ; only 
he has two or three singing persons who are tolerable.” 

Schikaneder’s capellmeister and composer was J. B. Henneberg; 
Marinelli’s was Wenzel Miller, who had already opened the long series 
of his 227 light and popular compositions to texts of magic and broad 
farce. 

Some two weekseafter Beethoven’s arrival in Vienna (Nov 23), 
Schikaneder (falsely) announced the one hundredth performance of the 
Magic Flute, an opera, whose success a few years later put his theatre 
upon an entirely new footing and brought Beethoven into a different 
relation to him than that of an ordinary visitor indulging his fondness 
for the comic, and (according to Seyfried) heartily enjoying the bad 
music that went with it. 

The best dramatic composers of Vienna, not already named, must 
here have passing mention. Besides Cimarosa, who left Vienna a few 
months later, Beethoven found there Peter Dutillien, a Frenchman by 
birth, but an Italian musician in culture and position; he was engaged 
as composer for the Court theatre. Hisopera, JJ Trionfo d’ Amore, had 
been performed there on the 14th of November, 1791, and his Vannerina 
e Padolfino had come vpon the stage quite recently. Ignaz Umlauf, com- 
poser of Die schéne Schusterin and other once not unpopular operas, had 
the title of a capellmeister and composer of the German Court opera, and 
was Salieri’s substitute as capellmeister in the Church music of the Court 
Chapel. Franz Xaver Sussmayr, well known by his connections with 
Mozart, was just then writing for Schikaneder’s stage; Schenk, for 
Marinelli’s theatre, or for the private theatres of the nobility ; and Paul 
Wranitzky, the first violinist and so-called music-director in the German 
Court theatre, composer of the then famous Oberon, composed for the 
Theater auf der Wieden, exercised his very respectable talent both for 
Marinelli and for Schikaneder. 

The Church music of Vienna seems to have held a very low stand in 
the years 1792-3. Yet there were then in Vienna two composcrs, 
whose names are still important in the history of music, and who 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to this branch of the art; the 
Court organist Albrechtsberger, who some months later, through the 
death of Leopold Hoffmann (March 17, 1793), became musical director 
at St. Stephen’s Church, and Joseph Eybler, some five years 6lder than 
Beethoven, who had just become Regens chori in the Carmelite Church, 
from which he was called two years later to a similar but better situation 
in the Scottish Church. 

Public concerts, in our present sense of the word, can scarcely be said 
to have existed at that time, and regular subscription concerts were rare, 
Mozart gave a series of them; but after his death there seems to have 
been no one in the musical world of great name enough to engage suc- 
cessfully in such a speculation. Single subscription concerts, given by 
virtuosos, and annual ones arranged by some of the best resident 
musicians in Vienna, of course occurred then, as they have done before 
and since. Tne only actual public concerts, properly so called, were 
the four annual performances in the Burg Theatre, two at Christmas 
time and two at Feaster, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
musicians. These concerts, principally arranged by Gassmann and 
Salieri, were never exclusive in their programmes: oratorios, sym- 
phonies, cantatas, concertos, everything that could increase their 
attraction, found acceptance. The stage was filled with the best 
musicians and singers of the capital, and the excellent orchestra was 
equally ready to accompany the playing of a Mozart or that of any 
infant phenomenon of the moment. Risbeck heard, ten years before, 
that the number of participants in orchestra and chorus upon some 
sone reached 400—a statement which looks rather like exaggera- 

ion. 

_A very unusual, half private concert, also, was arranged in the year 
1793, The reader of the biography of Mozart will remember that he 
connected himself in 1782 with a certain Martin, to give a series of 
concerts during the morning hours in the hall of the Augarten, in which 
most of the performers were dilettanti, and for which the music was 
furnished from the library of the Vice-president von Kees. These 
concerts found such response, that they were renewed for several years ; 
there were commonly twelve of them. ‘Even ladies of the highest 
nobility let themselves be heard. ‘lhe auditorium was very brilliant, 
and all went on with such order and decorum, that every one according 
to his powers gladly contributed to the support of the institution. The 





entire proceeds of the small subscription went to defray expenses. 
Afterwards Mr. Rudolph undertook the direction.” This man, then 
still young, and a good violin player, was director when Beethoven 
came to Vienna; and one could still see the unusual spectacle of princes 
and nobles putting themselves under his lead in the performance of 
orchestral music, before an audience of their own rank, at the unusual 
hours of from six to eight o’clock in the morning. 

From the above, it is clear that Vienna promised no particular 
advantages to the young musician either in opera or Church music or in 
public concerts. Other cities equalled Vienna in the first two regards, 
and London was at that time ahead in all, in the number, the variety 
and the magnificence of its concerts, as it is to-day. It was another 
field in which Vienna surpassed all competitors. As Gluck, twenty 
years before, following the impulse given by the French Rameau and 
the English Dr. Arne, had begun the great revolution in opera music, 
which Mozart completed, so Haydn, building on the foundation of the 
Bachs and supported by Mozart, effected a new development of pure 
instrumental music, which was destined to reach its highest point 
through the genius and the boldness of the young man who was now 
his scholar, And as before, with Gluck, so now again Vienna was the 
arena of the contest and the victory; for a contest preceded ere the 
victory was complete. 

THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES. 
To the Kditor of the Musica, Woxrtp. 

Smr,—Perhaps you will kindly allow me, as secretary of the late 
National Kisteddfod, held at Carmarthen, to utter a word of caution to 
future committees, so that they may avoid the rock against which we 
have struck, and to correct a few mis-statements which have been made 
in some of the English newspapers, more especially with regard to the 
concerts which took place every evening after the close of the Eistedd- 
fod meetings. 

On exainination of the concert programme it will be seen that it con- 
tains a truly astounding number of pieces of vocal and instrumental 
foreign music—no less than twenty-five. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme is made up of English and Welsh music, numbering in the 
aggregate fifty-one pieces, vocal and instrumental. Of this number 
there is one Irish song, and a clarionet solo by Mr. Lazarus, including 
two Scotch airs. Of Welsh music there are nine pieces, all of which 
were sung by the Carmarthen choir, either as opening or closing choruses, 
or given at instrumental performances by Mr. Richards or Mr. John 
Thomas. Of Welsh vocal music we had two choruses only. This 
shows French, German, and Italian music, twenty-five pieces ; English, 
forty ; Irish, one; Scotch, one; Welsh, nine, without a single Welsh 
song! Would such a programme as that be tolerated in any ‘“ National” 
gathering in Ireland, Scotland, or England? and yet, because the 
Welsh people rebelled against it and insisted upon getting some Welsh 
music at their “ National” concerts, they have been described in some 
of the English papers as a “noisy, ill-mannered clique.” I wonder 
whether a London audience at a national concert would submit to a 
programme which contained not a solitary English song! 

Mr. Richards, as a native of Carmarthen, had the control of our con- 
certs. I know perfectly well what his reply to that statement will be, 
for | have heard him express his sentiments both at the meeting of the 
Eisteddfod council and that of those of the local committee. He will 
say, as he said on the platform, “It has been said that anything would 
do for a Welsh Eisteddfod, and I wish to get rid of that old saying by 
producing a programme that would bear the criticism of any London 
audience.” And to do Mr. Richards justice, he engaged the services of 
artists of good repute, and who, notwithstanding the cries during the 
intervals of “ Llew, Liew Llwyvo,” cannot complain of the want 
of appreciation of their talents, for on the last evening of the concerts 
they, one and all, and by name, received such an ovation at the hands 
of their Welsh admirers, as never greeted their ears before. But 
between London and Carmarthen Mr. Richards fell—fell as the man 
did between Jerusalem and Jericho—into evil hands. In endeavouring 
to produce a programme that would stand the criticism of a highly- 
cultivated London audience, he entirely forgot the Welsh element, and 
the consequence is, not a wonderful success—a success which will render 
this meeting worthy to be remembered, as he stated on the last day of the 
Eisteddfod, by a miserable range of empty benches in the second and 
third-class departments. It may be said that the weather had much to 
do with this; but I am prepared to say that the weather exercised 
but an infinitesimal influence on the hardy sons of toil, for the 
drenched condition of the interior of the building, and the torrents 
of rain that fell outside, notwithstanding there was an array of 
ladies in the first-class seats which was truly astonishing under the 
circumstances, and, had any provision been made in the programme for 
the “ people” they would have attended not only in dozens but in 
thousands. I am not prepared nor do 1 wish to blame Mr. Richards for 
allthis. Rather would I say that his local coadjutor fearfully misled 
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him; and Mr. Richards, in his efforts to avoid Scylla, has plunged the 
Eisteddfod into Charybdis, simply because his local help was not the 
right man in the right place. Speaking in the name of my countrymen, 
with whose feelings and language, and even prejudices, I am familiar, 
I say that Mr. Richards’s programme would have proved highly accept- 
able had it contained anything like a due proportion of music for the 
mass. In proof of this it is only necessary to refer to the reports which 
have appeared in the London papers, wherein it is said that an ‘ill- 
mannered clique” was in the habit of interrupting the proceedings a 
dozen times or more in an evening by vociferating “ Llew, Liew!” 
Why did they do this? Not that they did not appreciate Miss Edmonds, 
Madame Patey-Whytock, Miss Wynne, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Lazarus, or Mr. Richards, for these 
oft-repeated cries were made in the intervals only, and not one of those 
artists has cause to complain of the slightest interruption. 
Llew Liwyvo has been much maligned. Adverse criticism notwith- 
standing, hewasthe favourite both with the purely English and the Welsh 

rtions of the audience. Asa vocalist he may not be equal to Mr. 

ewis Thomas or Mr. Cummings; but he is the Henry Russell of 
Wales, and as poet, essayist, and novelist, he has won the highest 
honours the Eisteddfod can bestow. Seeing Llew Llywvo on the plat- 
form, and perceiving that Welsh music had been purposely excluded 
from the programme, the cries of ‘Liew, Llew,” were uttered and 
renewed with such vigour by the audience—not a mere clique—on the 
first evening, that the chairman of the council stated that it was a great 
misfortune thatsucha man had not been included in the programme. The 
consequence was that on the following day Mr. Richards apologized to 
the audience for the omission, and said that, with their consent, Llew 
Liwyvo should take part in the evening concerts. ‘This was received 
with a terrific burst of cheering, which lasted fully two minutes. That 
evening Llew Llwyvo sang “Simon the Cellarer” in Welsh, his 
efforts evoking protracted applause. He then sang the same song in 
English, and for ten minutes the whole audience joined in the deaten- 
ing cry of “encore.” It being impossible to proceed with the programme, 
Mr. Richards and Llew Liwyvo appeared on the platform together, and 
the former stating that the latter should sing again in the second part 
provided the audience would allow the programme to proceed, After 
acheer for Mr. Richards, the place became perfectly still. 1 mention 
this simply to show that Llew Llwyvo is not the man that he is repre- 
sented in some of the English papers. There are many better singers, 
I have no doubt, but no one more popular in Wales as a vocalist, con- 
ductor, or adjudicator, He knows what an audience requires, and he is 
generally prepared to give it. This is the secret of his popularity. The 
same old cry of “ Llew, Liew,” was repeated on Thursday and Friday 
evenings. One of the London papers states that such conduct would 
not be tolerated in any part of England; but I should like to know how 
the writer of that sentence would deal with an audience of several 
thousands of persons who would have their own way. 

On Friday evening, when there was a perfect Babel of calls for 
“Liew,” I, as secretary of the Eisteddfod, stood on the tribune in front 
of the platform, and begged the audience not to renew the call, and 
holding a gold watch and chain of the value of twenty-five guineas in 
my hand, said that Llew Llwyvo’s friends would present him with that 
gift at the Guildhall that evening. After a hearty burst of three cheers 
fur Liew Liwyvo, silence was restored, and the cry was no more 
renewed. 

All this noise and confusion was created simply by the studied 
exclusion of Welsh music from the programme of the concerts of 
the Welsh National Eisteddfod. Englishmen who have read the 
reports in the London and other papers may have arrived at a very 
unjust conclusion with regard to the character of Welshmen; but it is 
hoped that this explanation will serve the double purpose of removing 
any misapprehension which may have lodged in the English mind, and 
of setting future committees on their guard against the rock upon which 
we have split. Apologizing for the length of my letter, I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


Carmarthen, Sept. 17. Epwarp Joseru, Secretary. 





Dostix.—Tue Irauiay Orena.—A selection from the company of 
Her Majesty's Theatre are now performing with unwonted success in 
the Irish capital. The troupe, indeed, is one of the finest which has 
appeared in Dublin for years, and includes the names of Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, 
Mdlle. Sinico, Madame Trebelli, Signors Bettini, Gassier, Foli, Bossi, 
and Casaboni, Mr. Tom Hohler and Mr. Santley. Signor Bevignani is 
the conductor. The Z/uguenots seems to have created an extraordinary 
effect. The cast was as fullows:—Valentine, Mdile. Tietjens; Margerita, 
Malle. Sinico; Urbano, Madame Trebelli; Raoul, Signor Bettini; De 
Nevers, Mr. Santley ; St. Bris, Signor Gassier; Marcel, Signor Foli— 
a cast, by the way, which is identical in the principal parts with that at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre for the last few years. 








THE MINOR KEY. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 


The music of rude and uncultivated nations is principally in the 
minor key. The minor key is the language of nature to a great extent. 
I have been surprised to see how many of her familiar sounds resolve 
themselves into minor intervals on being closely inspected. A strong 
wind, as it sweeps in gusts round the corner of the house, or over the 
chimney tops, sings many different songs—sometimes a plaintive third, 
again reaching up to a fourth or fifth, and not unfrequently covering a 
full octave in the case of an unusually strong blast ; but whether fourth, 
fifth, or octave, the minor third is always touched in passing, which is 
undoubtedly the reason why the sound seems so doleful and so sug- 
gestive of sad thoughts and gloomy prognostications. But it is the 
same with innumerable other sounds which do not give the same im- 
pression of sadness. The whistle of a locomotive gives just about the 
same intervals as those occasioned by the sighing ot the wind, the 
variations of the pitch depending upon the size of the aperture and the 
force of the steam. The lowing of cattle is mostly done in minor 
intervals; street criers of all sorts use the minor third almost invari- 
ably—that and the monotone seeming to be the easiest inflection for the 
voice, if the monotone can be called an inflection. Chimney-sweeps 
and water-cress vendors go beyond the third, or rather sing a song 
made up of a most singular combination of minor thirds at different 
degrees of pitch. The music of barbarous people conform to the same 
general law. Dr. Kane, the Arctic traveller, tells us that the following 
is the favourite song, or, as it might be termed, the national air of the 
Esquimaux :— 


— 


ce eee eee eee ae 














' 
Am - na-yah,am - na-yah,am-na - - yaham-na - ~ yah. 


He describes this refrain as being sung in chorus by the hour to- 
gether. Not deeming it necessary to give other illustrations of this 
class of music, I come to a similar question, putting it into a little 
different shape, viz., “ Why is it that unpractised singers of a civilized 
country object to using minor music on account of its difficulty, when 
it is to barbarous people the simplest and the easiest?” It does seem 
rather strange, and might justly be regarded as one of the anomalies of 
music. But it is easily accounted for. The minor music of a barbarous 
people consists only of the very simplest intervals, in fact, of scarcely 
more than one interval—the third; while the scientific (or, perhaps, 
it would be better to say, the complete) arrangement of the minor scale 
leads to the use of intervals to which the uninstructed ear is not accus- 
tomed. I had lately an opportunity of comparing the two extremes of 
minor music, which was nota little amusing. I went to hear the prac- 
tice of a Sunday school, connected with a chapel not a hundred miles 
from Notting Hill, in a performance of some of their genuine 
hymn melodies. On reaching the chapel the regular service was just 
concluding with ahymn. The tune sung was “ Windham.” A modern 
choir was duly arranged in the gallery, singing scientifically, The 
effect was positively frightful. The difference of a half tone more or 
less seemed to be a subject of no consideration whatever, for the tune 
was being sung scientifically, and therefore all must be right. But it 
must be confessed that, like Dickens’s dog, under the influence of bad 
fiddling, I felt an irresistible impulse to go round the corner and how), 
as a relief to my feelings, before the hymn was finished, After the 
benediction, the congregation nearly all gathered into the Sunday 
school, and then at the request of the superintendent sang some of 
their minor tunes in their own style, which were really pleasing from 
the evident fervour with which they were given. Speaking of the 
tune “ Windham,” this is the rock on which many a congregation is 
stranded. The struggle between civilization and barbarism leads, in 
the last two lines, to the following results :— 


1 5 1 2 
¢—_- 4-0 peered = 
2 ee = =] 
SaaS 
the D natural and C sharp, under the figures 1 and 2, being sung with 
all the apparent relish which is apt to accompany the indulgence in 
forbidden fruit. Basut Bazooxk. 














Srurreart.—Herr J. Abert has been appointed to succeed Herr Carl 
Eckert as Capellmeister at the Royal Operahouse. 

Municu.—The report that Madame Lucile-Grahn Young has been 
— ballet-mistress at the Royal Opera-house is now contradicted. 

hat gave rise to the report was the fact, that, at the express desire of 
the King, Madame Lucile-Grahn Young arranged the new bacchana 
dance in Herr R. Wagner’s Zannhauser. 
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REVIEWS. 


Part-Music for 8. A. T. B. Edited by Jonn Huttan. New edition, with 
pianoforte accompaniments. Secular series. No. 10. (London: Long- 
mans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. | 

Tue latest number of this excellent reprint contains a short German 

part-song, “ Hark, hark! a merry note I hear;” the second of a set of 

“ Holiday Songs” by Neithart, entitled ‘‘ May-day;” Steven’s well- 

known “ Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind ;” a part-song by Mr. Hullah ; 

and John Benet’s good old madrigal, ‘‘ Come, Shepherds, follow me.” 

All these, well printed, and carefully edited, are sold for one shilling. 

The force of cheapness can no further go. 


Music for the Church Service and Home Circle. Composed, collected, and 
arranged by Epmunp V. Cuurr, Mus. Doc., Cantab. [London : Novello, 
Ewer, & Co. 

In the preface to this work, Dr. Chipp very properly says that “it may 

appear superfluous to add to the already existing number of choral 

books,” and follows this up with the equally natural statement that 

none “ have supplied, to the extent of the present work, the wants of a 
rochial choir. We are hardly prepared to dispute the point, because 
r. Chipp must know a good deal more of his own book than we can. 

Nevertheless we may be permitted to suggest that there is really no 
need whatever to supply choirs with music of a superior order to that 
in use at present. Even now, as a rule, they are able to make sensitive 
worshippers very uncomfortable. Give them better material to mangle 
and the results will be worse in proportion. But, admitting the neces- 
sity for this book, we must also admit its probable usefulness. The 
contents are of a varied kind. First come a number of introits, all by 
Dr. Chipp, and several of them really excellent; a collection of single 
and double chants follows, most of them being accepted favourites ; 
then come some settings of the Ze Deum and the canticles, of varying 
excellence, in most of which free use is made of the chant form; and, 
lastly, there is a long array of psalm tunes, old and new. Many of the 
latter are by Dr. Chipp himself, and speak well for his taste and skill 
in that particular ee of Church song. To those who make 
use of service music in their homes this book will be very acceptable, 
as it contains all they can wish for. 


An Essay on the Art of Listening to Music. Addressed to the students of 
the Royal Academy of Music by W. H. Hotmes. [London: Duncan 
Davison & Co. ] 

Tuts is an admirable little essay on an art rarely found in anything like 
rfection. In fact, listening as an art is seldom practised at all. It 

1s An active, not a passive thing, demanding qualities for its due per- 

formance which do not come to us, but must be sought. The good 
listener, who does something more than sit quiescent and let the waves 
of sound beat upon his ear, as the surf beats upon a rock, is able, as Mr. 

Holmes points out, to grasp the plan of a composition, to note the 

“colouring of the music painter,” and to “ feel the full grasp, of har- 

monies concentrated in an orchestra.” With more such listeners there 

would be a more speedy end to the stuff which too often finds accept- 
ance now-a-days, and a more speedy coming of the artist’s millenium. 

Mr. Holmes’s brochure is well adapted to be useful in the matter of 

which it treats. 


The Elements of Music, systematically explained by Henry C. Luxx, Mem- 
ber and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music; with an Appendix for 
the use of Rugby School. [London: C. Jeffreys. ] 

Tas is a very clear and succinct explanation of the various musical 

signs and terms. It is to be followed up, as we learn from the preface, 

bya treatise on harmony and thorough bass. We trust the latter will 

a intelligible, and not, like many others of its kind, a technical 

e. 


Te Deum Laudamus in E flat. Composed by Bensain Conareve. [Lon- 
don: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

We have had so many settings of the old Augustinian hymn, that no 
man can be excused for giving us another, unless it prove to be far 
above the average in point of merit. This being the case, Mr. Congreve 
will find it hard to justify himself. His 7 Deum is a respectable pro- 
duction, doubtfully harmonized only in one or two places, and here 
and there showing a striking passage, but, as a whole, it is so much 
like scores of other Ze Deums that no one can say of it, with even the 
usual a proximation to truth, that it “ supplies an obvious want.” The 
concocting of platitudes for this, the grandest of hymns, is now quite 
needless, and ought to be cached. 


Alick Greme. Ballad. Written and composed by Avcusta Meyrick. 
(London: Boosey & Co.] 
A TALE ot love sung by a maiden whose 
‘‘——«- heart is still sore, for some fair-brown hair, 


The Emily Mazurka. Composed by Epwiw Harris. ([London: R. 
Cocks & Co.] 

A rair specimen of its order—light, cheerful, and tripping. 

Mary Hamilton (Chastelar’s Song in Prison). Words from “The Queen’s 
Maries.” Music composed by AvausrA Meyrick. [London: John 
Haddon & Co.] 

Mr. Wuyte Metvituz’s pathetic words have here been set to simple 

and touching music which admirably brings out their meaning. he 


song is written for a contralto voice, and contralto singers will doubt- 


less avail themselves of the chance to increase their repertory. 
— 
MUSIC OF THE VERY FUTURE. 
(From ‘“ Punch,”) 

The New York Times (cited by the Zra) supports a good cause by an 
argument of which we fail to see the overwhelming force. The cause 
is the right of a dramatic author to be protected from theft. In proof 
that such theft is easy, the New York Times says :— 

“Mozart is said to have written out the whole of one of Mendelssohn’s over- 
tures after a single hearing.” 

_ There may be concealed and latent power in this statement, and we 
simply own our ignorance of its value. We scorn to adduce against it 
80 Philistine and churchwardenly an answer as is implied in mentioning 
the received belief that Mozart died in 1791, whereas the composer 
whose overtures he wrote out was not born until 1809. Let Art be 
discussed on higher grounds. Will the V. Y. Times explain? 


setosioe pecan 
THE COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 
(From “ Banter.”) 


Lots of fun, Cheered nightly— 
No bustle, That’s Wehli. 

Thing well done— Eyes intent, 
That’s Russell. Mien modest, 


Brave fiddling, Instrument 

Zeal and zest, Quite the oddest ; 
Nothing middling, (Xylophone— 

All the best ; Why learn it ? 


Crammed tiers, Were’t my own 





Full house, Td burn it !) 
Loud cheers— Tout le monde 
That’s Strauss. Etonné 
Voice and face (ond monde! )— 


That’s Bonnay. 
Wild cheering, 


Without a fault, a 
Sprightly grace— 

That’s Sarolta. Swift recall, 
Touch lightly, Fresh hearing— 

Strum gaily, That's all! 








Herne Bay.—An amateur concert was given in the Town Hall on 
Thursday evening, the 5th instant, by the Canterbury St. Lawrence 
Society, the proceeds of which have been handed over to the Christ- 
church Enlargement Fund. Mrs. Francis Talfourd, the accomplished 
and popular songstress, Mrs. Phillips, Mr. Aguilar, the London pro- 
fessor, Mr. Croft, Mr. Belcher, &c., kindly volunteered their services. 
Mr. T. J. White conducted. The audience was numerous and enthu- 
siastic, and would fain hear all the vocal pieces twice over. Indeed, in 
some instances, they would take no refusal. With Mrs. Talfourd, more 
particularly, they were enchanted, and listened to her various pieces 
with rapt attention. Mrs, Talfourd sang ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and substituted in the encore the ballad, “ Sweet, sweet ;” the scena 
from the Sonnambula, “ Ah! non credea,” and gave for the dis, “« Home, 
sweet home ;” and joined Mrs. Phillipsin Balfe’s duet, “ Trust her not ;” 
and Mrs. Phillips and Miss Alport in a trio, entitled “ Hebe’s Song.” 
Mrs. Phillips’s solos were Herr Ganz’s ballad, “The Nightingale’s 
Trill,” which, being called for again peremptorily, was replaced by 
the cavatina, “O luce di quest’ anima,” from Linda di Chamouniz, and 
Signor Arditi’s valse, “ Il Baccio,” which of course was re-demanded, 
when the charming songstress gave in lieu thereof “ The Hazel Tree,” 
which seemed to please equally well. Mr. J. H. Croft has an agree- 
able tenor voice and sings plain songs very effectively. He was encored 
in Thomas’s song, “Ah, never deem my love can change,” and Mr. 
George Perren’s ballad, “ When first the Bell,” for which he gave 
“My Pretty Jane.” Mr. Aguilar was enforced to repeat his grand 
fantasia on Scotch airs. The members of the society, under the 
direction of Mr. T. J. White, played the overture to Masaniello, 
a quadrille, the composition of the conductor, a new selection from 
Lucrezia Borgia, arranged by the same gentleman, and a galop from 
the same source. ‘The concert was in every respect an eminent 





And the look of some one’s blue eyes.” 
Both melody and accompaniment are simple. 


success, 
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On the Ist October, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


LO fppernes DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 


set forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 
have sprung the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 
the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 
Principles which should regulate their Construction. By JosePH Gopparp, Author 
of * The Philosophy of Music." 
London : Toomas Morsy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Simpxins, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 


Wf Fistoine de Palmerin ¥ Olive filz du Roy Fiorennos de 
Macepons et de La BgeLLe Grianr, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Sean Mangin, dit le Petit Angeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MusicaL Wor LD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 








BIRTH. 
On the 20th inst., the wife of Cartes Boosey, Esq., of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 
On the 20th inst., Mr. Rorurno Lacy, aged 71. 
On Saturday, the 21st inst., at Painters-Stainers’ Hall, Little Trinity 
Lane, City, Mr. Freperick Guest Tomiiys, in his 64th year. 
On the 21st inst., Mr. Richarp Seymour, vocalist. 
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MUSIC AT BERLIN. 

CAN well imagine, respected Editor, that you will be surprised 

at once again receiving a communication from me in an envelope 
bearing the Berlin postmark. And before proceeding further, I 
stop the current of my thoughts to state that I am fully aware of 
the ambiguity which characterizes the opening of my epistle. As, 
however, I cannot alter the nature of the English tongue—which, 
by the way, has sufficed for Shakspere, Milton, Ben Jonson, 
Shelley, and Tennyson—nor endow it with distinctive terminations 
like Latin and Greek, for the purpose of ensuring greater lucidity, 
I may as well say that the complemental phrase ‘in an envelope, 
etc.,” applies to my communication and not to myself. It is the 
former which you will receive ‘in an envelope, etc.,” and not your 
correspondent. Having thus anticipated any objections, any sar- 
castic observations, in which you or some of your readers might 
indulge, I now resume the thread of my discourse. You will 
naturally wish to be informed, Mr. Editor, where I have been so 
long; why I have not written for something like a year ; and why 
I have not answered a single one of the many letters you have 
addressed me. To the first question, or implied question, I reply : 
Absent from Berlin ; to the second: Because I could not; and to 
the third: Because they never reached me. Having thus gratified, 
in the most unreserved manner, your legitimate curiosity, I consider 
all further preamble unnecessary, and shall, therefore, come at once 
to business. 

The Royal Opera-house opened, after the holidays, on the 16th 
ult. The opera selected to inaugurate the season was that ever 
fresh masterpiece, Don Juan, the cast being the usual one, namely, 
Mesdames Blume, Griin, Frieb, Herren Salomon, Krause, Fricke, 
Kriiger, and Bost. 

Mdille. Anna Reiss, a member of the Hof-Theater, Schwerin, has 
just concluded a short engagement with honour to herself, and 
satisfaction to the public. She was already no stranger in the 
concert rooms of Berlin, but had never before appeared on the 
stage here, at least not to my knowledge. ‘The characters she 
selected were Margarethe in M. Gounod’s Faust ; Isabella, in 





Robert le Diable ; and Martha in what Herr von Flotow terms his 
opera of the same name. As that opera consists, however, 
principally of “The Last Rose of Summer,” I sometimes, 
when bilious or annoyed, feel rather inclined to dispute 
the paternity. Another fair visitor is Mdlle. Vilma Caczoni 
from the theatre at Pesth. She achieved what may really 
be termed, when every non-entity almost is lauded to the skies, 
a regular triumph as the heroine in Lucia di Lammermoor. There 
is, however, one serious defect about her: her execrable pronun- 
ciation of the German language. Surely she might find plenty of 
poor professors, of doctors learned in philology, but scant of cash, 
who would, for sundry thalers, give her a few, or still better, a great 
many lessons, with a view to rendering what she sings intelligible 
to the generality of her audience. To vary slightly an old English 
saying, it is a pity to spoil the ship for a ha’p’orth o’ tar. 

When certain geologists announced, a short time since, that, ere 
many years had elapsed, England would have consumed her last 
chaldron of coal, though the announcement caused considerable 
dismay in the breasts of a great number of worthy individuals, 
there was a very strong party who stoutly denied that there was 
any truth in it. At all events, there is one thing beyond a doubt : 
whatever diversity of opinion may exist concerning the Future, 
there can be none anent the Present. Any Englishman, with 
money in his pocket may fill his cellars with as much Silkstone, 
Wallsend, Derbyshire, Hatton, Hartlepool, Clay Cross, or Derby, 
screened or unscreened, as he chooses. Geologists, however, are not 
the only persons anxious about the Future. Composers and others 
connected with music have repeatedly declared that the race of 
singers is dying out, and really this assertion appears to have some 
truth in it, at least with regard to German tenors. How many a 
manager would go into ecstasies of joy if the supply of tenors were 
only half-as plentiful as that of coals! But alas! though coals are 
still to be procured in abundance, tenors are growing every day 
more scarce. As a natural consequence, what tenors there are—l 
am speaking of Germany—are sure of procuring an engagement, 
without the slightest difficulty, even though their vocal powers be 
not of the highest, just as, in the earlier period of the colonization 
of New South Wales, ladies not too young in years nor too distin- 
guished for loveliness contracted matches that might excite the 
envy of half the beauties of Belgravia. It is the scarcity of tenors 
which Herr Ucko has to thank for appearing here as Lionel in 
Martha, Edgardo in Lucia, and Masaniello in La Muette. This 
gentleman possesses considerable natural means, but is as defi- 
cient in every thing necessary to constitute a good singer as a bald 
headed man is deficient in hair. His acting, too, is exceedingly 
amateurish. Yet, despite these shortcomings, he is already engaged 
at the Royal Opera-house, Dresden, and, if report speaks truth, 
stands a fair chance of being engaged here, supposing the Dresden 
management consent to forego their claims upon him. 

La Part du Diable has been revived, the cast including Mdlle. 
Griin, who is becoming a special favourite, Mdlle. Himala, a 
débutante, Mdlle. Frieb, Herren Woworsky, Fricke and Bost. The 
music, though not belonging to Auber’s best, is light and sparkling, 
and never fails to please, while the book, full though it be of im- 
possibilities and absurdities, is highly entertaining and clever, the 
result being that the revival has proved eminently successful. 

This is about all that has been done worth recording up to the 
present moment. As regards the future, the repertory bids fair 
to be highly attractive. The management promises us, during 
the ensuing season, Gluck’s Armida, Alcestis, and Iphigenia in 
Tauris, with a new mise-en-scéne for each. In the way of absolute 
novelties we are to hear Des Stingers Fluch, by A. Langert, and 
Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas, with Mdlle. Lucca in the principal 
female part. Nothing is as yet concluded, I believe, as to the 
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production of M. Gounod’s last work, Roméo et Julliette. In con- 
nection with the Royal Opera-house I may mention that Herr 
Wachtel, on his return from a long leave of absence, has received, 
in consideration of his services at the Court Concerts last winter, 
a very handsome present from the King. It consists of a large 
silver table-ornament of exquisite workmanship. On a circular 
base surrounded by small figures playing various instruments in 
alto-relief rises a column, the four sides of the pedestal displaying 
the artist in four of his most celebrated parts, namely, Raoul, 
Elvino, Vasco di Gama, and the Postilion of Longjumeau. Over 
this, like a sort of canopy, stretches a broad, round silver salver, 
out of the middle of which spring more genii, playing musical 
instruments and supporting a second salver. The whole is sur- 
mounted by the Muse of Music, holding in her hand a lyre. 

The Victoria Theatre is to open early next month for an Italian 
operatic season. The manager, Signor Pollini, has already arrived. 
The principal artists engaged are Signora Sarolta; Signora Rosa 
Pollini, from the Academy of Music, New York ; Signora Moransi ; 
Signora Gaspati ; Signor Armandi, from Naples; Signor Bizzani ; 
Signor Adriano Pantaleone, from Palermo; and Signor Carniti, 
from Milan. Signor Marchisio, also, will be a member of the 
company. The season will open with Verdi's Ballo in Maschera, 
This will be followed by Crispino e la Comare, by Ricci; Lenore, 
by Mercadante, and an opera by Petrella, all three novelties for a 
Berlin audience. 

The members of the Neuer Berliner Stungerbund, an association 
including Erk’s Gesangverein ; the Melodia; the Cicilia; and the 
Academische Liedertafel, recently gave their second summer-festival 
in the gardens of the Schiitzenhaus. Besides a variety of songs, 
the programme included Mozart’s Dorfmusikanten, and a comic 
scena by E. S. Engelberg. 

This is all I have to tell you on the present occasion, except that 
Herr Siegfried Salomon is stopping temporarily in this capital. His 
destination is Moscow, whither he will proceed to superintend the 
production, this winter, of his five-act opera, Die Rose der Car- 
pathen. VALE. 





Mr. Vernon Riapy has arrived in town from Italy. 


Herr WILHELM Ganz has returned to London from his tour on 
the Continent. 


Miss Kate Ranog, the accomplished actress and vocalist, has 
left England for America. We hope soon to receive news of her 
successful début in the new world. 


Miss MILLY PALMen is now at Liverpool, and is announced to 
appear on Monday next, at the Theatre, in Meg's Diversion (which 
was, we believe, originally written for her). Afterwards she will 
* create” the principal part in a new three-act comedy, written by 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, entitled The Trump Card. 


New Compositions By Rosstnt.—Last Saturday Rossini’s saloons 
were filled with a large assembly eager to listen to some new com- 
positions for the pianoforte from the pen of the great maestro— 
viz. 1. Gymnastique @ecartment, etude ; 2. Prelude de Vamien régime ; 
3. “ Un rien,” valse de boudoir. The etude is a very characteristic 
and ingenious piece, full of verve, and strictly keeping to the title. 
The prelude begins with a lovely melody in the pastoral style, 
followed by a masterly fugue, and finishing with the introductory 
melody. It elicited great enthusiasm. What a pity the prelude 
1s not published, and that the musical world is deprived of such a 
perfect gem. Of the valse de boudoir much cannot be said. It is, 
indeed, un rien. ‘The three pieces were played with great delicacy 
and expression by a youthful and very talented pianist, M. Albert 
Lavignac. Among the company were Prince Belgiogoso (the 
composer of a Stabat Mater), Federico lini, Mr. Goldberg and his 
sister Madame Marini Goldberg (the once popular prima i 
and Mr. Ferdinand Hiller. The last played some of his masterly 
fugues, and created quite a furore, and when he ros¢ from the 
piano Rossini embraced him heartily. 





Shaber Silber near the Glaciers. 


LucGano, Sept. 18. 

Sir,—This year the Swiss hotel keepers, spurred on, perhaps, to 
extra exertion by the dread of Paris competition, have succeeded 
more than usual in persuading travellers on their side of the Alps 
that cholera is rife on the Italian side. Fortunately for them, 
they have not only the advantage of the first word with travellers 
from England, France, and Germany, but they have no one on 
the spot to dispute their statements, and the consequence is that 
numerous families who left their homes with the intention of 
visiting these lakes become alarmed, and content themselves with 
the beauties of Geneva, Lucerne, and Zurich. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that almost every Englishman one meets with in 
Switzerland this year is profoundly impressed with the idea that 
cholera has been and still is raging on and about the lakes of 
North Italy. All shake their heads at the notion of going there, 
as though it were a tempting of Providence ; and one gentleman, 
a medical man, who had advanced as far as Hospenthal, informed 
me solemnly that the ‘‘ whole atmosphere of the Italian lakes and 
valleys was charged with cholera and feverish vapours.” In con- 
sequence of such statements, I have made most careful inquiries 
of everybody with whom I have come in contact on this side the 
Alps, and I have no doubt that the information which I have 
obtained is correct. ‘There has been cholera this year in the north 
of Italy, and it still exists at Milan, Turin, and Genoa, but the 
cases are comparatively few. At Bergamo and Como there have 
been cases, but none for several days. At the villages of Magliaco 
and Morcote, which are in the district of Lugano, but many miles 
from Lugano itself, there have been some cases, but none for the 
last six days; and also at Coldrerio and Balerna, in the district 
of Mendrizio, there were some cases; but there has not been a 
single case for the last seventeen days. Some three weeks ago 
there was one solitary case at a village some half-hour’s walk from 
Bellagio. But upon the lakes themselves, and especially those 
portions of them frequented by travellers, with the exception of 
the town of Como, the cholera has not existed, nor does it exist 
except in the adroit representations of Swiss landlords and the 
timorous gullibility of British tourists. As if to recoup the former, 
it has now, as you are no doubt aware, broken out at Zurich. 

While on the subject of these lakes I may mention that the 
attractions of Lugano have been considerably enhanced by the 
establishment of an hotel within an hour and half of the summit 
of Monte Generoso. ‘Though the views to be obtained from this 
mountain are finer and more lovely than those to be seen from 
the Rigi, Generoso has till this year stood in want of that which 
makes a climb up its twin sister so agreeable—an hotel where the 
weary traveller may find food and rest, and where, if he chooses, 
he may stay the night, and, weather permitting, see the sun set 
and rise. ‘This want now no longer exists. In consequence of its 
recent existence the new hotel has not yet been noticed in the 
guide books, and this mention of it will probably be welcome to 
travellers about to visit this town. 

Mount Drank (or near it), Sept. 17. 

P.S.—Give Garibaldi a lift in your powerful sheet. I append 

verses :-— 


Garibaldi, grand dictateur, 
Se moque des honneurs, 
Des titres et d’opulence. 
Il est bien au-dessus de I’or, 
Des bijoux et trésors, II les rend pétrifiés 
Il est pétri de science. Du fort de sa croyance. 

Ah! c’est lui, c’est bien lui! Ah! ete. 
Garibaldi sans intérét En masse fond sa propagande, 
Nous entraine au progres, Que tout le monde entende 
Avec persévérance. Jusque dans les chaumitres. 
Partout il léve I’éteignoir, Garibaldi s'est fait le Dieu 
Et l'ignorant peut voir De tous les malheurenx, 
Le chemin de la science. Sauveur du prolétaire. 

Ah! ete. Ah! ete. 


I return forthwith eathinanee of cholera, now on either and 


both sides either and every lake. 
Dishley Peters, Esq. 


On Ini envole des théoriens, 

De prés comme de loin, 

Pour tourner sa balance. 

Ceux qui croient le faire changer, 





Shaver Silver. 





M,. Goubsire intends to pass the winter in Paris. 


que sibcigge ped es = 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Saturday, the “winter concerts” began once more with 
entire success. In the interval much has been done to add to the 
comfort both of those who sing or play, and those who hear. A 
new orchestra has been put up, which will seat the present large 
choir of three hundred voices, and leave ample space for the band. 
The measures taken some time ago to increase the size of the concert 
room are improved and perfected, and many minor matters have 
had attention, which go far to remove all cause for complaint. 
Looking at the pitch of excellence to which the Saturday music 
has been brought, it is only right and proper that the place in 
which it is given should be the best possible. 

The promises held out by the directors for the season just begun 
are full of interest. Neither enterprize nor research, we are assured, 
will be wanting to keep up the character these concerts enjoy ; 
and if only half the works named in the prospectus are brought 
forward, no one will have reason to grumble. ‘The ‘* Reformation” 
symphony (given to the world at last by Mendelssohn’s execu- 
tors), a MS. operetta (Die Verschwormen) by Schubert, more of the 
same composer’s music to Rosamunde, Beethoven's Egmont, and 
Handel’s Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day ;—these are some of the unknown 
or unfamiliar works to be presented during the coming winter ; and 
these alone would be enough to satisfy the most exacting among 
the Saturday concert-goers. ‘The personnel of the band will 
remain as it was last season,” so says the prospectus. The statc- 
ment was scarcely necessary, for noone expected that any attempt 
would be made to substitute inferior players, and improvement in 
the matter is not possible. Last, but by no means least, among 
the guarantees for the future is the retention of Mr. Manns as 
conductor. It is to the enthusiasm, the tact, and the unwearied 
industry of this gentleman, more than to anything else, that the 
success of the Saturday concerts is due. If ever there was a right 
man in the right place it is the present musical director at the 
Crystal Palace, and his loss would be a misfortune not easily 
repaired. 

The opening programme of the season contained three orchestral 
selections, each having a special interest of its own. First of these 
(and, by an error of judgment, first of all), was the ‘* Scotch” 
symphony of Mendelssohn; the fourth—counting the Lobgesany as 
one—and the last he gave to the world. Its many beauties are so 
well known as to need no description here. Let it suffice to say 
that the ‘‘ A minor” is racy of the soil which inspired it, and that 
it shows how truthfully and, at the same time, poetically a great 
genius can, by means of his art, suggest reminiscences of material 
things. The symphony was played to perfection throughout ; the 

band evincing all the extreme delicacy, joined to energy and pre- 
cision, which has so often been the theme of praise. Two ‘ Ballet 
Airs” from Schubert’s Rosamunde music formed the second of the 
three selections. It will be remembered that, in the course of last 
season, and by the favour of Herr Spina, of Vienna, the proprietor 
of the composer’s MSS., a large portion of this music was heard for 
the first time. Among the pieces then given was the second of the 
‘* Airs” performed on the present occasion. The first, however, 
proved to be an entire novelty. It is an allegro moderato in B 
minor, followed by an andante in G major, the former bearing so 
decided a resemblance to the enty’acte in the same key, as to suggest 
its being a sketch from which the larger movement was developed. 
It has all the peculiar marks of Schubert’s genius—a fresh and 
piquant melody, daring and original harmonies, and singularly 
picturesque scoring. Nor are these features absent from the 
andante, the melody of which is built upon a pedal bass in the most 
charming and effective manner. The Crystal Palace has done 
much at different times for Schubert's reputation as an orchestral 
composer, but in no case more than when it revealed the grace and 
beauty so long hidden in the music to Rosamunde, ‘The third 
instrumental selection, and the finale to the whole, was Weber’s 
overture to Der Freischiitz about which it is unnecessary to say a 
word. Both this and the Schubert music were played in superb 
style ; the latter especially being given with a delicacy and refine- 
ment beyond all praise. 

The vocal music excited greater interest than usual at these con- 
certs. Worthy of special note was a fine dramatic air, “La gloria 
solo,” from Handel's Admetus, one of the great master’s most 
successful operas—it ran nineteen nights! ‘This was well sung by 
Mr. Patey, who, we hope, will continue his career as a resurrec- 





tionist in the same line. There is no lack of subjects waiting to 
be disentombed. Another attractive feature was the song, ‘ Love 
will be master,” from Mr. A. Sullivan’s MS. opera, The Sapphire 
Necklace. Full of melody, charmingly accompanied, and no less 
charmingly sung by Miss Edith Wynne, the encore awarded to it 
was deserved both by composer and executant. The expressive 
air from Benedict's St. Cecilia, ‘* Father, whose blessing we entreat,” 
and Mehul’s song from Joseph, ‘‘ Ere infancy’s bud had expanded,” 
were also in the programme, both being sung by Madame Patey- 
Whytock with admirable taste and skill. ‘The enlarged choir so 
far as tested by Schumann’s “Gipsy Life,” and a chorus from La 
Reine de Saba, bids fair to be, eventually, worthy of its connexion 
with the Crystal Palace. The choral performances of last season, 
when not mediocre, were very bad indeed; and we welcome the 
hope of better things with proportionate heartiness. There is no 
reason whatever why Sydenham singers should not become fit 
associates for Sydenham players, and thus secure for the Palace 
executive resources every way complete. 
THADDEUs Eaa. 





Parts. —The immortal Daniel Auber is about to give another 
proof of the immortality of his genius to the world in the shape 
of a comic opera, which he has just completed, under the title of 
Un Jour de Bonheur. It is intended for the Opéra-Comique, and 
the much-talked-of pupil of Madame Eugénie Garcia, Malle. 
Mombelli, will make oe début therein. This is not the age of 
miracles, and yet their lives a composer who writes an opera, at 
the age of 86, apparently in the plenitude of his inspiration and 
artistic power.—Adelina Patti still reigns goddess at the Salle 
Ventadour. Lucia di Lammermoor and Crispino e la Comare have 
both been produced for her, and the Italian theatre is crammed 
nightly, the receipts averaging 15,000 francs.—Rossini has pro- 
tested friendlily against the resuscitation of 7rancredi, urged, no 
doubt, by the utter incompetence of Mdlle. Grossi for the charac- 
ter of the hero.—En revanche, M. Bagier intends bringing out 
Cenerentulaand La Donna del Lago, both for his favourite con- 
tralto, whom, however, he connot elevate to the front rank of 
artists by any amount of frequent presentation or significant em- 

lacement in the performances. La Donna del Lago, with Adelina 
Patti as Elena, would be interesting on that account, and Signor 
Mongini would shine undoubtedly in Roderick Dhu, Moreover, 
the opera is one of the most delightful of Rossini’s.—M. Hector 
Berlioz has been invited by the Grand Duchess Helena of Russia, 
at this moment sojourning at Paris, to pass six months this winter 
at St. Perersburgh, to undertake the direction of the concerts of 
the Conservatoire. ‘The eminent critic and composer has accepted 
the invitation, and will leave Paris for the great northern city in 
December.—After all, the journals were wrong in stating that 
Madame Meric-Lalande, lately deceased, was themother of Madame 
De Meric-Lablache. M.N.Lablache, thecaro sposo of thecontralto, 
writes in contradiction to M. Heugel of the Ménestrel as follows :— 
‘‘ Cher Monsieur Heugel, I have read in the Ménestrel of the 15th 
current the death of Madame Meric-Lalande, and I hasten to 
correct an error which has crept into your announcement. Madame 
Meric-Lalande is not the mother of my wife. The name of the 
family of Madame Lablache is de Meric, not Meric quite short, 
and there existed no relationship between the two cantatrices. 
The children of Madame Lalande are M. and Madame Hoemille. 
I was on intimate terms with Madame Lalande; she was very 
frequently the camarade of my father, notably at Naples, in 1832, 
I believe. She excelled in the buffo line, and my father thought 
highly of her talent. Madame Lablache has often heard me 
speak of Madame Lalande in cenjunction with my father, but 
never had the honour of her acquaintance. Receive, dear Mons. 
Heugel, the assurance of my distinguished sentiments, N. 
LaBLACHE.” Very well, then, but how could M. and Madame 
Hoemille be children of Madame Lalande? ‘There is some confu- 
oad here. Perhaps for M. and Madame we should read M. and 

€. 

ScarBorougu.—The town is now very full of the better class of 
visitors. ‘There is plenty of amusement for them. The concerts 
by the London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction of 
Mr. Land, and Mr. Bellew’s readings, attract large audiences. 

Hamsurcu.—Offenbach’s Daphnis und Chice has been successfully 
produced. 
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REVIVAL OF THE “ANCIENT CONCERTS.” 


It is seriously intended, so I gather from a prospectus which has 
reached me, to resurrectionize the dear old ‘* Concerts of Ancient 
Music.” Already there is heard a rattling of dry bones in the dusty 
sepulchre where that once cherished institution lies entombed. 
Presently, no doubt, the dead will come forth, and be, for a while, 
a considerable curiosity. Men had forgotten all about it, or were 
only reminded of its og existence when some ancient personage 
told how Director His Grace the Duke of Wellington diligently 
slept through every performance. At such times the same feeling 
was called up as that produced by the sight of a stage coach, a 
sedan-chair, or a link-boy. By-the-by, stage coaches run to 
Brighton, and people ride on them, solemnly playing the game of 
“good old times.” Why should not the nobility and gentry, de- 

loring, as they do, that ‘‘a society patronized by the most 
illustrious and greatest in this country should cease to 
exist,” try to put it on its legs again, and amuse themselves with 
programme making. Chacun a son gout. Some prefer an outside 
place to Brighton (in the summer) ; others may like to sit round a 
table and ‘ pretend” to give concerts, just as very small scholars 
play at keeping school. Why not? The ride is a harmless 
relaxation to those who take it, and the concert-giving will be an 
amusing one to those who watch it. By all means, then, let the 
Ancient Concerts” be revived (would we could also revive His 
Grace of Wellington, sometime Director thereof), let the ‘‘ most 
illustricus and greatest in this country” take to making pro- 
grammes, and let all those less illustrious and great go into well- 
bred ecstasies at the result. But we, who are neither the one nor 
the other, must be permitted to luok on, and, it may be, to laugh. 

With regard to the causes of this threatened revival, the docu- 
ment before named is the only available evidence. I have studied 
it well, and have been forced to certain conclusions, of which my 
readers shall have the benefit. Plunging at once in medias res, 
let me state that I look upon the whole affair as on offshoot and 
product of the movement for ‘‘ Woman's Rights.” ‘That movement is 
cropping up in more places than the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, as my prospectus significantly proves. How the proof is 
given shall be clearly laid down. 

In the first place i read this sentence, which is snugly enshrined 
—as it ought to be—in the very centre of the prospectus :—‘* The 
great appreciation of art evinced by ladies, and their high influence 
upon it, make it most essential that the management of the society 
should be aided and perfected by their co-operation.” Far be it 
from me to say that ladies do not appreciate art greatly, or that 
their influence upon it is not of the very highest. Did not her 
Grace of Newcastle and Mrs. Ellicot, of Gloucester, so far esteem 
Herr Schachner’s oratorio as to sing in it publicly, and did they 
not so far sway the fortunes of that work as to make music 
lovers for a time conscious of its existence? But it is ‘* most 
essential ” that the management of the society should be “ perfected” 
by the fair amateurs. Be it so, and let all other societies learn the 
secret of their imperfection. 

Then, again, I read in my prospectus :—" The musical director 
will suggest programmes to a committee composed of directors 
(eight ladies and eight gentlemen) the ladies to have the selection 
of the programmes of four concerts, and the gentlemen of the 
remaining four.” Poor gentlemen! who, having nothing to do 
with the et of the concerts, will be required to face eight ladies 
in council when the ‘‘remaining four” are on the ¢apis. I can 
foretell their fate. Helpless before their fascinating co-directors, 
they will surrender at discretion, and the eight ladies will virtually 
get the eight concerts—one each. As for the poor musical director, 
who is to “suggest” programmes, he need hardly trouble himself. 
An octave of ladies, every one, presumably, with a ‘high appre- 
ciation” of art, will do all, and much more than may be necessary. 

Once again I read in my prospectus (under the head of ‘* Synopsis 
of General Laws”) :—‘t The directors may appoint a Working Com- 
mittee for details, consisting of two ladies and two gentlemen, two 
of whom, with the hon. sec., shall form a quorum.” Excellent! I 
applaud the skill of the fair hand that drew up the ‘“ General 

ws. Here will be five ‘illustrious and great” nages 
setting themselves to the petty work of concert-giving, all of whom 
know nothing, and three of whom care nothing about it. What 
will be the result? ‘The two gentlemen—say the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his Dean—will grow weary, and stay away, for 





cannot the two ladies, with the hon. sec., form a quorum? Wise 
forethought, which made the “‘ Working Committee” a feminine 
Seeeny, having the courtly Lord William Lennox for Minister of 

Yet once more, I see in the number of clergymen who are direc- 
tors and patrons the skilfully-employed influence of the fair sex. 
The chief authority in the revived society is his Grace of York, 
under him being an array of dignified clerics which looks as if the 
Upper House of Convocation had gone over to the “ Ancient 
Concerts” en masse. Here are some of them :—The Archbishops 
of Canterbury and Armagh, the Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, and the Deam of Canterbury ; with just one 
simple Reverend _ is also a Baronet) in the person of Sir F. 
Gore Ouseley. How susceptible the ordinary clerical heart is to 
feminine influence, the mad way in which curates marry clearly 
shows. Of course, the susceptibilities of archbishops and bishops 
are yet more tender. Here, then, is another guarantee for the 
authority of the “‘ eight ladies.” 

My final proof is that, according to the prospectus, ‘‘ letters may 
be addressed to Mrs. Ellicot, the Palace, Gloucester,” and that 
Herr Schachner (composer of Jsrael’s Return from Babylon) is 
already appointed musical director. 

Plainly, then, the new ‘‘ Ancient Concerts” will be phenomenal 
in the history of music, as evidencing what can be done by a few 
high-placed ladies in a line which has often taxed, and defeated, 
the energies of the most experienced men. By all means let the 
trial be made, especially as its progress and result will afford matter 
for curious and amusing study. 

Before I close, a paragraph in the prospectus hitherto unnoticed 
must have a moment’s attention. ‘‘ It is proposed,” says that para- 
graph, ‘‘ that eight evening concerts be given, sacred and secular ; 
two of these will be for charitable purposes, and the solos will be 
sustained by amateurs.” Admirable regulation! How innocent 
and good it looks, as it lies on tie paper, in the odour of benevo- 
lence. But it may be better even than it looks. What if that 
little paragraph is the key to the whole affair? What if certain 
gifted people are so anxious to devote their gifts to the cause of 
charity that they are willing to toil at the formation and carrying 
on of a society on purpose to get the opportunity? In sucha case, 
the entire ‘‘ revival ” becomes suffused in the roseate hue of that 
virtue which, by a lucky coincidence, always ‘‘ covers a multitude 
of sins.” Buta few more questions remain to be asked, which 
may alter the complexion of the case a little. What if these 
amateur performances tend to take the bread out of professional 
mouths? What if they discourage rising artists, and stimulate 
the increase of that dreadful species, amateur performers? What 
if they lower public taste, by accustoming the public ear to be 
satistied with mediocrity or worse? If they do all this, it follows 
that those who have a “high appreciation of art” should make 
their charity flow through some other channel, even at the cost of 
letting the ** Ancient Concerts” return to a congenial oblivion. 

‘Tuappeus Eae. 








Batanrox.—Our musical season was opened on Wednesday last with 
a vocal recital by Fraulein Mehlhorn, an admirable teacher of vocal 
music. ‘Though so early in the season, the room was filled witha 
fashionable audience, and, notwithstanding that the corps musicale was 
limited to three—tlie Fraulein herself; Herr Carl Stepan, Court singer 
to the Grand Duke of Baden; and M. Edouard de Paris—two hours 
were delightfully spent in listening to music selected with great taste 
and executed with admirable skill. ‘The fair beneficiaire herself was in 
excellent voice, and the success of her efforts may be estimated by the 
fact that she was encored in three of her songs—‘‘ The Legend of the 
Lorelei,” by Liszt ; “ Jeunesse,” a Sweuish air; and “ The Nightingale’s 
Trill.” The duet from Mozart’s Flauto Magico (“La dove prende”), 
which she sang with Herr Carl Stepan, was also encored, and “ The 
Fishermaiden,” by F. Schubert, was equally deserving of that compli- 
ment, for it was delightfully sung. Herr Carl Stepan possesses a fine 
voice, evidently with a knowledge of music, The instru:nental portion 
of the recital was entrusted to M. E. de Paris. He played a new piece 
of his own composition, ‘“‘ Ye Banks and Braes ;” Weber’s rondo Srillanie, 
“Tl moto continuo;” a nocturne by Chopin, and a valse in octaves by 
Concone. These were all well played. The last morceau called forth 
a loud encore.—Brighton Herald. 

Pracue.—Two of the novelties to be produced during the ensuing 
season are Herr Westmeyer’s romantic opera, Der Wald bei Hermann- 
stadt, and M, Offenbach’s Barbe-Bleue. 
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Mr. F. G. Tomitns.—It is with feelings of the deepest regret 
that we record the death of this gentleman, which took place, as 
already announced in another part of our paper, on Saturday, the 
21st inst., at Painters-Stainers’ Hall, Little ‘Trinity Lane, City. 
Mr. Tomlins had been indisposed for some time past, but neither 
he nor anyone else believed his end so near, and he continued to 
work on to the last. He may truly be said to have died in harness. 
Mr. Tomlins was a man of great natural ability, of high and varied 
attainments, and of a frank, generous, and impulsive nature. His 
memory will be long cherished by his friends, whose name was 
indeed legion. There were very few, if any, persons who did not 
wish to meet him again, and become more nearly acquainted with 
him, after once enjoying the pleasure of his society, so interesting 
was his conversation, so sparkling and ready his wit, and so genial 
his ringing laugh, now, alas, hushed for ever! As a journalist 
Mr. Tomlins held for very many years a conspicuous rank. In 
politics he was a sincere liberal, a conscientious and unswerving 
advocate of what he believed to be the rights of the people. He 
was, also, a distinguished dramatic critic—in which capacity he 
was long attached to the Morning Advertiser—well qualified by 
deep and serious study of English dramatists, especially of Shak- 
spere and of the writers of the Elizabethan era, to form a sound 
opinion, and bold enough to express that opinion, whatever it 
might be, when he had once formed it. He was, moreover, the 
author of a drama entitled Garcia, or the Fatal Error, produced 
some years since at Sadlers Wells Theatre, and of various educa- 
tional works, including a History of England. At the time of his 
death he was clerk to the Painters-Stainers’ Company, a post held 
by members of his family for upwards of a century, and editor of 
the sta Times. He leaves a widow and a daughter to deplore 
his loss. 

MarGaTE.—The vocal artists during the last three weeks at the 
Hall-by-the-Sea have been Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Mabel Brent, 
Madlle. Binfield, Miss Lucy Egerton, Mdlle. Sauerbrey, Messrs. 
Chaplin Henry, Christian, Frank Elmore, Farquharson, and Paul 
Bedford. Madame Julia Woolf, also, the pianist, has performed 
several times, and Mr. W. S. Woodin appeared in his popular 
entertainments of Baden-Baden and Up in the Air. Mr. Frank 
Elmore has been singing ‘Thou art so near and yet so far” 
and ‘The Normandy Maid” with great effect. On Monday, 
the 16th inst., that very decided favourite here, Miss Rose Hersee, 
returned, after a short absence, to delight her admirers, She has 
been encored in every thing she has sung, but her greatest hit of 
all has been her singing of her own charming song, ‘‘ A Day too 
late,” the popularity of which increases every night. On Monday, 
the 21st inst., Mr. Lazarus, the eminent clarionet-player, made his 
bow for the first time this season, and, as a matter of course, evoked 
the most enthusiastic applause by his masterly performance. Mr. 
—— affords as much gratification as usual in his capacity of 
regular piano-soloist, and Mr. Charles Hall continues to conduct 
with his accustomed ability. Next week, Mr. E. P. Hingston, the 
indefatigable manager for Messrs. Spiers and Pond, takes his bene- 
fit. If zeal and cleverness united to unvarying politeness are 
at all held in account by the visitors to Margate, and by the resi- 
dents, Mr. Kingston will certainly have what is called a ‘ bumper.” 

Siucpester.—On Tuesday evening last. a concert was given by the 
members of the church choir, assisted by the Misses Fiennes, Miss 

Waud, Messrs, Hendy, and Mr. Clift, under the patronage of the Hon. 
J.T. W. Fiennes, and Lady Augusta Fiennes. The programme con- 
sisted of two parts—the first sacred, the second secular. ‘I'he anthems, 
glees, part-songs, &c., sung by the whole choir, were well given and 
warmly received, some being encored. Czerny’s ‘‘ Rule Britannia” for 
three performers on one piano was capitally played by the Misses 
Fiennes and Miss Waud, and loudly encored. Miss Fiennes is only 
ten years of age. Miss Waud sang three humorous songe, and was 
warmly encored in each. Messrs. Hendy played an overture by Weber, 
and a sonata by Beethoven, for the violin and piano, Mr. H. Hendy 
also played Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet home,’’ which was encored. 
He also played the accompaniments to the songs. Mr. Plummer 
conducted. 

Marence.—During his recent visit to this town, the King of Prussia 
conferred the Order of the Crown, third class, upon Herr Franz Schott, 
head of the well-known firm of B. Schott’s Sons. 

Drespen.—Herr Béhme, a musician resident here, is about to found 
an academy of historical and national music, the object of which will be 
to render students acquainted with the history and characteristics of the 
music of all times and all countries. 





Liverroot.—The first concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
after the “long vacation” (and seventh of the present season) was 
given last evening, and proved as successful as any of its predecessors 
during the present year. The chief feature of the concert was Mr. 
John Francis Barnett’s new cantata, The Ancient Mariner, performed so 
successfully for the first time at the Birmingham Festival last month. 
To bring the libretto within moderate compass, the composer has cur- 
tailed the seven parts of the original “ Rhyme,” and brought it down 
toa connected whole—the principal points of the story being preserved. 
The cantata, as a whole, is pleasingly bright and tuneful, and the treat- 
ment at many turns is thoroughly Mendelssohnian. If any fault can be 
found it is the occasional tendency the composer manifests to tax the 
vocalists, notably evidenced in the charming aria, “ The fair breeze 
blew.” There are many gems in the cantata, and these have been set 
with much brilliancy. We trust the production will be but the stepping- 
stone to further works from the same composer. Mr, Barnett was 
cordially welcomed on entering the orchestra to conduct, was loudly 
cheered at the close, and re-called at the end. The executants were Miss 
Wynne, Madame Patey-Whytock, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr, J. 
G. Patey. The choruses showed that the members had given careful 
study to their labour, the choral portion as a whole being well executed. 
The second part was made up of a miscellaneous selection, the only 
items calling for mention being Mendelsrohn’s “ Trumpet Overture,” 
first time in Liverpool, played with excellent effect, and Spohr’s 
‘‘Dramatic Concerto,” rendered with almost faultless taste by Mr. 
Carrodus. Mr. Jules Benedict conducted in the second part with his 
usual ability.—Of the performances of The School for Scandal, at the 
Royal Alexander Theatre, the Daily Courier of Tuesday, says :— Take 
it all in all, it would be scarcely possible to have high comedy played 
in more substantial excellence than was Zhe School for Scandal last 
night. ‘The principal parts were well filled. Two chief actors were new 
to Liverpool, and the enthusiasm of their welcome was the best earnest 
of the good opinion they have won. We refer to Mr. William Farren 
(Charles Surface) and Miss Nelly Moore (Lady Teazle). The part of 
Charles Surface is always the most popular in the cast. The sneaking 
cant of Joseph is an artistic contrast to the robust manliness of Charles ; 
but Charles is a good fellow, dashing and reckless, with a free hand and 
a needy purse, a man after the popular mind, and in Mr. Farren’s hands 
he is more popular than usual. He looks the part, his face being open 
and good-natured, his gait swaggering, and tone boisterous, just such 
a ove as Sheridan must have had in his mind's eye. In the fourth act 
Mr. Farren achieved his greatest success. ‘The easy manner in which 
he ridicules the suspicion of complicity with Lady ‘Teazle, the 
pleasantry with which he rails Sir Peter for playing the part of 
inquisitor, the sly and changing earnestness with which he watches the 
old man’s glances behind the screen, and finally the amazement, and 
at length hilarity, that seizes him when the real personality of the little 
French milliner is discovered—all won upon the audience to such an 
extent that, when he dashed off the stage in an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, the applause was so loud and cordial that Mr. Farren had to 
come back and bow his acknowledgments. Such a manifestation, and 
in the middle of a scene, is not often witnessed, and in these days when 
the legitimate drama is supposed to haye died out, it is really enjoyable. 
Tie Lady Teazle of Miss Nelly Moore, and the Sir Peter of Mr. David 
Fisher, also come in for high praise, 

SournsEA.—Miss Louisa Pyne, assisted by her sister, Miss Susan 
Pyne, Miss Susan Galton, Miss Blanche Galton, Mr. Whiffin, and Mr. 
Connell, with Mr, Stanislaus as conductor, gave a “ Drawing-room 
Operetta Entertainment” at the Portland Hall, on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. On the first evening the programme consisted of 
A Wild Cherry and Jeanette's Wedding, and on the following evening, A 
Day's Adventure, A Wild Cherry, and Terrible Hymen. The public 
would, we think, have been better pleased had the vocalists confined 
themselves within the legitimate range of a concert, for, truth to say, 
the libretti of the pieces was without point or humour, and it was pro- 
voking to have the time wasted when such singers as Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Susan Pyne, and Miss Susan Galton were present. The enter- 
tainment was interspersed with some good songs, but they were not 
sufficiently numerous to relieve the monotonous dialogue. Miss Susan 
Galton, who possesses a well-cultivated voice, obtained an encore 
in the first piece, and Miss Louisa Pyne received a similar compli- 
ment in the second. On the second evening Miss Louisa Pyne rendered 
the beautiful song, “Sleep in peace, my mother dear,” with exquisite 
feeling and taste, having been previously encored in “The Morning 
Song,” in which the capabilities of her splendid voice were fully tested. 
“Give me back my Childhood’s Truth,” composed by Miss Susan 
Pyne, was sung by her with a tenderness and pathos that elicited much 
applause. In the second piece her finished rendering of ‘“ Annie 
Laurie” gained her a warm encore. Mr. Stanislaus conducted. There 
was 4 numerous and fashionable audience each evening.—Portsmouth 
Times, Sept. 14. 
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JETTY TREFFZ. 
Air—“ Trab, trab.” 
(From ‘ Banter.”’) 


A rwe while lately taking, 
A bill I chanced to see; 
On memory softly breaking, 
A name adored by me— 
A name that made me glad 
When I was a mere lad— 
Lad, lad, lad, lad—a rosy lad, 
Just one of Fortune's waifs ; 
Lad, lad, lad, lad—an ardent lad, 
When first sung Jetty 7'reffz, 
Jetty Treffz, Jetty Treffz, sweet Jetty Treffz ! 


I lost her with the season, 
I grew up into life, 
And, gaining sense and reason, 
Of course I gained a wife : 
Ah! what a wife I had, 
And then became a dad— 
Dad, dad, dad, dad—a jovial dad, 
Tho’ rubbed by Fortune’s chafes ; 
Dad, dad, dad, dad—a steady dad, 
And now comes Jetty Trefiz ! 
Jetty Treffz, Jetty Treffz, sweet Jetty Treffz ! 


Again I've lately heard her— 
Of course you all know where— 
She's just the same—oh, murder! 
There’s some enchantment there. 
Tho’ I’m not now a lad, 
Sweet Jetty drives me mad— 
Mad, mad, mad, mad—yes, singing mad— 
My brain’s all staves and clefs ; 
Mad, mad, mad, mad—quite singing mad— 
Oh! warbling Jetty Treffz. 
Jetty Treffz, Jetty Treffz, sweet Jetty Treffz! 





Barnard Castte.—In the evening, at eight o'clock, a concert was 
given in the Music Hall, which was densely crowded. Th ear tsts were 
Miss Hiles (of the opera, Covent Garden, London); Mr. Ingram 
(tenor), and Mr. Dodds (basso), of the Provincial Concerts; Mr. James 
Turner (of the Turner Family) ; and Mr. Winny, of London (piano- 
forte). Miss Hilea, in her first song, ‘ Tell me my heart,” received a 
merited encore; and throughout she displayed musical talent of a 
high order, and was deservedly applauded. Messrs. Ingram, Dodds, and 
Winny, acquitted themselves in a style which obtained the approval of 
the audience.—TZeesdale Mercury. 


Reavinc.—Mr. W. Il. Birch’s new operetta, The Merrie Men of 
Sherwood Forest, was performed at the Town Hall on Thursday last. 
We have to congratulate him on its success. He was favoured with 
the patronage of the Marchioness of Downshire and the nobility and 
gentry of the neighbourhood. The cast was as follows:—Robin Hood, 
Mr. T. Hunt; Marian, Miss Annie Cox; Little John, Mr. Rudkin, 
R.A.M.; Will Scarlett and Friar Tuck, Mr. Theodore Distin ; Much, 
the Miller’s Son, Mr. C. J. Phillips; Sheriff of Nottingham, Mr. J. R. 
Rudkin. The following singers were also engaged :—Madame Somer- 
ville, Miss Eliza Ward, and Miss Sharp. The chorus consisted of 
members of the Reading Philharmonic Society, and the Choral Union. 
The band comprised the gentlemen of Her Majesty's Private Band, and 
of the band of the First Life Guards (by permission of J. Waterson, 
ce Mr. E. H. Birch, pupil of Dr. Arnold, of Winchester 

a ° 


CoLoanz.—In consideration of the services rendered by him to the 
cause of choral singing, Herr Wilhelm Tschirsch, Capellmeister, and com- 
poser of the “ tone-picture” entitled, ‘Eine Nacht auf dem Meere,” 
= been created an honorary member of the Cologne Mannergesang- 

ein. 


Bapex-Bapen.—M. Alary recently gave a concert, in which Mesdames 
Grisi, Viardot-Garcia, and Signor Mario took part. The following was 
the programme: Duet, “Per Valli per Boschi,” Blangini; “Qui la 
Voce,” Bellini; Air (Mario); Duet, “ Ebben a te ferisci,’” and aria, 
“ Pensa alla Patria,” Rossini; Romance, “ Raggio d’Amore,” Donizetti ; 
“Love Song,” Alary; two Mazurkas, Chopin (arranged for the vvice 
by Madame Viardot-Garcia) ; Irish Song, Moore; and Duet, “ D’un 
tenero Core,” Donizetti. 





Portsmouta.—The London Bijou Operetta Company afforded the 
lovers of good musicon Tuesday and Wednesday last week, at St. George’s 
Ilall, an admirable performance, under the management of Mr. William 
Offord. The quartet consisted of Miss Susanna Cole, the eminent 
soprano; Miss Clara Lacy, contralto, a pleasing singer and charming 
young actress; Mr. William Offord, tenor, who has the advantage of 
being a clever actor; and Mr. Ralph Wilkinson, baritone, who made a 
reputation with Mr. German Reed’s Opera di Camera, during the last 
two or three seasons at the Royal Gallery of Illustration. The per- 
formances each evening commenced with a ballad concert, in which 
the singers acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction of the 
audience, The most pleasing part of the concert was Miss Cole’s sing- 
ing of Bishop’s “ Tell me my heart,” and the new song, “The change 
of twenty years,” sung with taste by Mr. Ralph Wilkinson. Mr. 
William Offord did ample justice to the “ Death of Nelson,” while the 
trio of ‘The Magic wove Scarf” was admirably rendered, as was all 
the concerted music. The piece performed on Tuesday night was 
Balfe’s Sleeping Queen, in which Miss Susanna Cole assumed the cha- 
racter of the Queen of Leon, and sang the music like a true artist. 
Her fine voice was heard to perfection and all her solos were voci- 
ferously encored. Mr. Ralph Wilkinson, as the Regent, sang with 
considerable effect. Miss Clara Lacy, as Donna Agnes, charmed the 
audience by her graceful action, while the tenor, Mr. W. Offord, as 
Don Philippe D’Aquilar, made the most of a poor part, sang a serenade, 
“The Noontide Dream,” with feeling and expression. On Wednesday 
evening Virginia Gabriel’s Opera di Camera, The Widows Bewitched, 
was performed, the cast being as follows:—Marie (Marquise de Mon- 
tunbry), Miss Susanna Cole; Rosa (Countess de Berg), Miss C. Lacy; 
De Fremont, Mr. W. Offord; and D’Albret, Mr. Wilkinson. The 
duet, “ We who have lived together,” by Miss Cole and Miss Lacy, 
received a well-merited encore. The ballad, ‘Gay Versailles,” sung 
by Mr, Wilkinson, received a similar compliment, as did also the 
song, “ Love is gone a-Maying,” by Mr. W. Offord. ‘The duet, “ What 
Voice is to the Silence,” by Miss Cole and Mr. Offord, though not 
of an attractive character, was listened to with great pleasure. On 
Friday evening both the above-named pieces were produced. Alto- 
gether the entertainment was a great success. The operas were con- 
ducted in a most efficient manner by Mr. Bernhardt, who also 
accompanied the songs carefully and tastefully.—Portsmouth Times, 
Sept. 14. 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


eee 


EXPRESSLY FOR THE 





{OMPOSED 


Pir ningbam ‘hua Festival, 


1867, 


BY 


JOUN FL BARNETT 


Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 


THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered 3s. 
(Arranged as a Song) 
A fair breeze blew 3s. 


Sung by Mdlle. TIETJENS. 


Down dropt the breeze. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REE VE Ss. 


O happy living things ' 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


O Sleep, it is a gentle thing . ; 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duct) ‘ 4s. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJIENS and Mdme, PATEY- WILY TOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship 
Sung by Mr. SAN TLE Y 


3s. 


The Harbour Bay ° ; 
Sung by Mr, SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 


LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





3s. 


os. 


La Grande 
Duchesse 


OFFENBACH 





Tus, the most Popular OPERA ever 
written by OFFENBACH, is the property 
of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. 


ceedings will be commenced against all 


Pro-* 


persons importing or selling French editions 


of the Work. 





NOW READY, 


KETTERER’S Grande Duchesse . 4s, 
CRAMER'S Grande Duchesse. . 48. | 
STRAUSS’S Grande Duchesse Valse 4s, 
ARBAN’S Grande Duchesse . . 4s, 





.| The complete Opera may be had 12s; also 


the Songs with French Words. 
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